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ne along: and Tam Narionat Ena 18 Postisup Wesxty, ox Sevents | Judge Chase proceeds thus: “On this general | _Deate or Tae Wire or Governor Usnazi. | expected that, with his limited knowledge of | mark a reflection on herself. “You seem to a pulling off the clothes and seating ter-| _ “You have started a serious question,” said 
sorry to heap SrReet, opposits Opp Fet.ows’ Hatt. sition, the court are of opinion that any such | We regret to announce the death of this lady, | Republican Government, he should have dis- | tink yourself white folks. You aint nerry one, | self. ; A - | | St. Clare ; “I wish you’d answer it. What is 
80 well an ; TERMS. insurrection, or rising to resist or to prevent, by | which took place on the 11th of this month, at | criminating views of the doctrines of liberty. black nor white. I'd like to be one or tur-} Topsy with great gravity and adroitness vent | to be done with a human being that can be 
new cloth o Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. force or violence, the execution of any statute of New Buda, Decatur county, Iowa. Intelligence | We must remember that he is but a Magyar, | rer.” : i through the exercise completely to Miss Ophe-| governed only by the lash—that fails—it’s a 
soon as th ia Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted three | the United States, for levying or collecting taxes, | of this event was received in this city last night, | and a recent prosel tolibetty—‘a new broom | — Miss Ophelia saw that there was nobody in | lia’s satisfaction—smoothing the sheets, pating | very common state of things down here! ” 
°y times wor one dollar; every subsequent insertion, twenty- | duties, imposts, or excises, or for calling forth | in a letter from Governor Ujhazi to Major | sweeps clean.’” “Yes, this broom sweeps clean | the camp that would undertake to oversee | out every wrinkle, and exhibiting through)the| “nt sure I don’t know; I never saw such a 
brry and five cents. : the militia to execute the laws of the Union, or | Tochman and lady. The venerable Hungarian | enough! Iregard his views be nothing short | the cleansing and dressing of the new arrival, whole process a gravity and seriousness with child as this.” 
over to - All communications to the Exa, whether on —— for any other object of a general nature or | patriot, in announcing the sad tidings, thus con- | of flat higher law nonsense!” “Gentlemen, let | and so she was forced to do it herself, with | which her Instructress was greatly edified. | By ‘Such children are very common among us, 
th her sewi ” of the paper or for publication, poose ne cary ee | national concern, under any pretence, as that | cludes his letter : us not be too desponding. We may hope that | some very ungracious and reluctant assistance | an unlucky slip, however, a fluttering fragment | and such men and women too. How are they 
bf poor S; ng G. BAILEY, Washington, © ©. | the statute was unjust, burdensome, oppressive, “The cup of my sorrows is full. I have lost | a little reflection will convince Mr, Kossuth that from Jane. ; 2 of the ribbon hung out of one of her sleeves, just to be governed?” said St. Clare. 
Sarah, Leente 4 or unconstitutional, is a levying war against the | my beloved wife!’ She departed this life after | circumstances alter cases—@ littledining out, a It is not for ears | pape to hear the particulars | as she was finishing, and caught Miss Ophdia’s| “I’m sure it’s more than I can say,” said 
| ae Buevcyt & BLancHarRD, PRINTERS, United States, within the contemplation and | a few days’ illness. Could I have foreseen that | free intercourse with our public fuactionaries ; a | of the first toilet of a neglected, abused child. attention. Instantly she pounced upon it. Miss Ophelia. rn ; 
lp. 3 Le Sixth street, a few doors south of Pennsylvania avenue. | . struction of the Constitution. The reason | my exile was to shorten her days, I would have | better knowledge of the state 0! things here, In fact, in this world, multitudes must live and What’s this ? you naughty, wicked chid—j| “Or I either,” said St. Clare; “the horrid 
a for this opixion is, that an insurrection to resist | given my head to the foes of my country, to pre- | and on which side his bread is buitered ; one or die in a state that it would be too great a shock | you’ve been stealing this!” cruelties and outrages that gnce and a while 
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x WW ASHIN GTON D. C. | or prevent, by force, the execution of any statute | serve the life of the best of mothers. Your most | two visits from distinguished statysmen—these, | to the nerves of their fellow mortals even to} The ribbon was pulled out of Topsy’s own find their way into the papers—such cases as 
? “__ | of the United States, has a direct tendency to | affectionate, unfortunate friend.”—American | with the documents which we iave left, will hear described. Miss ane had a good, | sleeve, yet was she not in the least disconcetted ; | Prue’s, for example—what do they come from ? 
wits aaa lissolve all the bands of society, to destroy all | Telegraph. probably soon change him from ablind Magyar | strong, practical deal o resolution, and she | she only looked at it with an air of the most | In many cases it is a gradual hardening pro- 
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ee pee castes - san order and al laws: andalso all security for the troit, into an American patriot; two very dif-| went through all the disgusting details with | surprised and unconscious innocence. cess on both sides—the owner growing more 
pears — r REASON. # | lives, liberties, and properties of citizens of the “KOSSUTH AND COTTON.” erent species, you know. Stranger changes | heroic thoroughness, though, it must be con- “Lams, Mink that ar’s. Miss Feely’s ribbon, — more cruel, as the servant more and more 
ave done : Tucker | United States ae: i ; than that have taken place. How long did it | fessed, with no very gracious air ; for endurance aint it? ow could it a got caught in my| callous. Whipping and abuse are like lauda- 
ds and make In the last number, we left Judge Tucke nited States a Le Under this title, says the New York Tribune, Pp Fd beeen : a A. , , I 
ga 2 » vk sposine to discuss the offence of Treason, in] “ The courtare of opinion that military weap- Henry Ward Beecher, in the Independent take to change you, Dr.——? How long did it | was the utmost to which her principles could sleeve? ‘ num ; you have to double the dose as the sen- 
gray yarn, proposing : ons (as guns, ¢nd entioned in the in- 2 B Oh ae -2| take you, Brother ————, to come round?| bring her. When she saw, on the back and Yopsy, you naughty girl, don’t you tell me | sibilities decline. I saw this very early when I 
kings in the a two-fold light—as it related to the American dictnent) ans bot semendaco make such insur- pr err raagrnhen a if noth Libe, y Why, half the men in the nation that now stand | shoulders of the child, great welts and calloused | a lie—you stole that ribbon.” became an owner, and I resolyed never to be- 
me a too States individually, and as it related to them | rection or rising amount to levying war; because ty DS other tends while faphichding, Sheep! ond i on the slavery question,a year or twoago | spots, ineffaceable marks of the system under] |“ Missis, { declar for’t I didn’t—never seed it | gin, because I did not know when I should 
or doug s 5 P a 7 . +7 fay. : i ; ; i i i innit.” : 7 Meg eo 
8, son yer collectively, in the character and capacity of | numbers may sypply the want of military weap-| such acts as the Fugitive Slave Law in our bers iit otras Lot ya a alesehanenaae 4 ee tT te ear Pcp rer yb cow lia, “ don’t you know anil cosuke “Th gd ven agg geo 
t a few while the United States. We pass over what he says | ons ; and othé instruments may effect the in-| pwn. We extract Mr. B.’s account of the extent. That senten e Declara- praia er. Psy; a ese ure. e consequence is, that m 


tion of Independence, ‘that all men are born| “See there!” said Jane, pointing to the it’s wicked to tell lies ? servants act like spoiled children ; but I thin 

free,” &c., has done more misehief than the | marke, “don’t that show she’s a limb? We’ll| “Inever tells no lies, Miss Feely,” said Topsy, | that better than for us both to be brutalized 
whole instrument ever did good! Well, breth- have fine works with her, I reckon. T hate | with virtuous gravity—“it’s jist the truth Pve | together. You have talked a great deal about 
ren, let us remember Kossuth in our prayers!” these nigger young uns! so disgusting! I wonder | been a tellin now—and aint nothin lso” our nS gegen in educating, cousin, I really 


i i ischief: levying | ; . «3 ind? 3077) bet 
2 t head, and proceed with his tended mischief: the legal guilt of levying | interview (“in my mind’s eye, Horatio”) between 
i Ba havwesoa E _ | war may be incutred without the use of mibfary | the great Magyar on his arrival in our Bay and 
i Ii consider the offe tr + | Weapons or military array.” ~ | our clerical denouncers of opposition to the 
I. I shall consider the offence of treason as 7 This part of the opinion is, I humbly con- 
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= f relates to the United States, on their collective | ceive, likewise extrajudicial: there being no — ~ pune that a Committee of and upon this they separated. oe parents ahh hong ne { shall have to whip you if. you tell a! = by try — one child, who is a 
and federal capacity. ; i : : : i agp Day hau ole Gong bi gpk eee ae ee . : en of thousands among us.” 
De om Car When the Se Constitution was adopted, a ae Nap ae an Sahy ya — to bay ‘ton Aaa For the National Era. comments with the subdued and doleful air! “Law, missis, if you’s to whip all day, couldn’t)} “It is your system makes such children,” 
aoe it was deemed necessary for the more perfect | illustrious exile (whose traitorous elligy’ nas ) , which seemed habitual to her, only scanning | say,no other way,” said Topsy, beginning to | said Miss Ophelia. 
Beye ver seen i wees Tint ‘s on . been haltered and hung, at home!) Of course (COR TERINY CLERES AUER SING Te LAW) with a keen and furtive glance of her flickering | blubber. “I never seed dat ar—it must a got| “I know it; but th dle—they exi 
rill bear com. security and preservation of the Union, to create} «The court areof opinon, that the assembling | we should select those who have most pointedly UNCLE TOM’S CABIN : rag og * ce of her flickering “1 eatin eal th an 7 tae but they are made—they exist— 
lofty growt} a new species of treason which might reach | podies of men armed and arrayed in a warlike | inyeiched against the doctrine of Higher Law— ; ; eyes the ornaments which Jane wore in her | caught in my sleeve—Miss Feely must have and what is to be done with them ?” 
lish’ the hills cases, not within the prowenine of the laws of manner, for purposes only of a private nature, is | Dr es or Taylor, Dr. S wy 1 Spring OR, ears. When arrayed at last in a suit of decent | it on the be , and it got caught in the clothes, : Well, | can’t say I thank you for the ex- 
ae the several States; and without which their pro- } not treason : althou gh the judges or other peace- | py. Lond ys at pid Corte af age hm LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY, | 28nd whole clothing, her hair cropped short to | and so got in my sleeve.” pone But, then, as it appears+o be a duty, 
i Soap jected Union might be exposed to danger, and | officers should be insulted or resisted, or even Dating te quarantine of two days which : — her head, Miss Ophelia with some satisfaction | Miss Ophelia was so indignant at the bare-|! s a 1 persevere and try, and do the best I 
Ree ah: and its authority to contempt. ie great outrages committed to the persons or G e hes cedered nt Staten Ieland BY MRS. H. B. STONE. said’ she looked more Christian-like than she | faced lie, that she caught the child and shook | can,” said Miss Ophelia; and Miss Ophelia, 
oe hee But the framers of the Constitution clearly property of our citizens.” —_ ay: — shake tate tee pa nc ons did, and in her own mind began to mature some | her. iy after this, did labor with a commendable de- 
sublimit ‘r saw, that this new offence should be clearly de-| «The true criterion to determine whether acts pce Pee: ay is aendas pod seg lead CHAPTER x IX.—Top - plans for her instruction. “Don’t you tell me that again! ’ gree of zeal and energy on her new subject. 
ted : - Don fined and strictly limited ; they probably felt | .ommitted are treason. or a less offence, (as a oe it of Baia pepo oe crete dentibiokens , One morning, while Miss Ophelia was busy _ Sitting down before her, she began to ques- The shake brought the gloves on to the floor She iastituted regular hours and employments 
iC ce ‘ oor conscious of treading upon riot,) is the quo animo, or the intention with | tion or pla gg the illustrious exile. We | 12 Some of her domestic cares, St. Clare’s foice tion her. % from the other sleeve. . Ange for her, and undertook to teach her to read and 
See Aare “ Tgnes suppositos cineri doloso ; ” which the people did assemble. When the in- will silt : = that the yeaa yan ns he divi dea | ¥28 heard, calling her at the foot of the sthirs. : How old are you, Topsy ?” ; . “There, you ! said Miss Ophelia, will you | to sew. ; 
ad and Gt, They limited the offence therefore to two cases | tention is universal, or general, as, to effect aeaies the Church and the State. Our cleri- “Come down here, Cousin, I’ve son¢thing Dun a said the image, with a grin tell me now you didn’t steal the ribbon?” s In the former act, the child was quick enough. 
pag A only, and comprised the whole definition in two | some object of a general public nature, it will} ¢a1 Committee would without doubt east a to show you.” | Pewee ; ‘ ’ ae = aa seo — oe Topsy a ir ape to the gloves, but still ee | ~ oe if by magic, and was 
tion. Ther lines ; the whole legal vocabulary does not con- | be treason, and cannot be considered, constru-| shade of awe over the abashed hero, as they oW hat is it?’ said Miss, Ophelia, coming : on now how 0 d youare? Didn t any- persisted in enying t e ribbon. ree } very soon able read plain reading, but the 
' ney tain one more clear, precise, and determinate. | ed, or reduced to a riot.”...... This part of 5 h - h iw eft’ the’ ate dee Fen A down with her sewing in her hand. body ever tell you? Who was your mother ?’ “Now, Topsy,” said Miss Ophelia, “if youll | sewing was a more difficult matter. The crea- 
— = “ Treason against the United States, shall con- | the opinion seems likewise to be extrajudicial Missi - ae Ste <a te Saieeiaas anid “Pve made a purchase for your department; | — “ Neyer had none!” said the child, with | confess all about it, won’t whip you this time.” | ture was as lithe as a cat, and as active as a 
. eraleen sist only in le vying war against them, or in ad-| and questionable, for the reasons mentioned ton Feat h-ach oe ‘laos a presentation see here,” said St. Clare; and, with the word, — ie a ase nee, rate conmene, te Ge, eee eager cml aig wag ot nl vistas Sen 
a?" ian horing to their enemies, giving them aid and | under the first paragraph. at 2 ee Oe an he pulled along a little negro girl, about eight Never had any mother ? What do you | and gloves, with woeful protestations of peni- | her abomination ; so she broke her needles, 
e found comfort.” “The commission of any number of felonies, She °L 18 Th n “A pe : g or nine years of age. mean? Where were you born?” tence. threw them slyly out of windows, or down in 
an altiti ide In my endeavor to analyze this definition, I | riots, or other misdemeanours, cannot alter their ave “Law. e oldest ¢ ae imt this 1 a She was one of the blackest of het race, and “Never was born!” persisted Topsy, with “Well, now, tell me. I know you must have | chinks of the walls ; she tangled, broke, and dir- 
ae leet shall inquire— ". [celina tain oe deguaien Mean ausguieh be tneentn a poy age rg ven i her round, shining eyes, glittering as glass | another grin, that looked so goblin-like, that if | taken other things since you have been in the | tied her thread, or, with a sly movement, would 
as yes 1. What is levying war ? And on the other hand, if the intention and act ies” The pee a of car oumanealiey pours beads, moved with quick and restless glances Miss Ophelia had been at all nervous she might | house, for I let you run about all day yesterday. | throw a spool away altogether. Her motions 


over everything in the room. Her mouth, half | have fancied that she had got hold of some | Now, tell me if you took anything, and I shant | were almost as quick as those of a practiced 































































































































































































































ble hy 2. Against whom the war must be levied to | together amount to treason, they cannot be iefly stated: “All these things,” says the : : : : : ; ‘ : 
horton = constitute this new crime of treason against the | sunk down to a felony or riot. The intention poss Bie 8 oi « = owe 5-3 Cod to | Open with astonishment, at the wonders of the sooty gnome from the land of Diablerie ; but whip you” . . , conjurer, and her command of her face quite 
nity. No United States 2 with which any acts (as felonies, the destruction | our libert po No f ovis cad Chatee While uieind new mass’r’s parlor, displayed a white and | Miss Ophelia was not nervous, but plain and ‘Laws, missis, I took Miss Eva’s red thing | as great; and though Miss Ophelia could not 
. Tad ‘a . 4 *W x . a 5 ‘ ” . . 
tga 3. Who may commit treason against them ? | of property, or the like) are done, will show to a pacer ton” Pe this Magny lnudalen ‘of brilliant set of teeth. ler voolly hair was smegma and she said, with some stern- she w ars on her neck. ae help feeling that so many accidents could not 
| acorn 4 and 5. Who are enemies? and what is | what classes of crimes the case belongs.” liberty being done, the gentlemen proceed to | Praided in sundry little tails, which stuck out | ness— - : : You did, you naughty child! Well, what | possibly happen in succession, yet she could 
ificant pow- : 4) : a ; at : ing done, g P in every direction. The expression of her face You mustn’t answer me in that way, child; | else ?” not, without a watchfulness which would leave 
a ‘Of these adhering to them, giving them aid and com- The court are of opinion, that if a body of question his notions of law and government, pa- y ion. Pp Win teek Ghecihie with com. Tale we wha “T took Rosa’ : , » . | hee'no' time & ning ele. d 
4 ’ fort ? : people conspire and meditate an insurrection | t¢riotism and treason was an odd mixture of shrewdress and cun- playing you. e where you 4 300K R0Ga'S yer rings—them red ones. er no time for anything else, detect her. 
es upon my 2 ‘ : 2 . ; ning. over which was oddly drawn, like a kind | were born, and who your father and mother “ Go bring them to me this minute, both «| Topsy was soon a noted character in the es- 
fie sank, 6. The true import and effect of the word | to resist or oppose the execution of any statute “Does your Excellency believe that Slavery &. vi y drawn, “oven rena : a 5 ? tablist H 1 f a : 
— only, and of that amendment to the Constitution | of the United States by force, that they are only | js a sin per se? Do you not regard it as a of veil, an expression of the mos: doleful gravi- “Nev. aie aad — oe , . - abishment. ~ ta ent for every species of 
the suprem- of the United States which prescribes the mode | guilty of a high misdemeanor; but if they pro- | patriarchal a ay ated by Jehovah ty and solemnity. She was drosed in a single Never was orn,’ reiterated the creature, Laws, missin, I can’t—they’s burnt up! drollery, grimace, and mimickry—for dancing, 
s > are a “ . 5 . ° . . 4 $ y ” i ’ 7 es y é é “ ¢ . ’ i i i i i i i i i 
Such ary of trial in thie and other estminal chess. ceed to carry such intention into execution by a abrogated by Chri at and. if properly used filthy, ragged garment, made o bagging, and | more emphatically ; “never had no father nor Burnt up! what a story! Go get em, a | tumbling, climbing, singing, whistling, imita- 
brnia, And 1. First, then, what is meant by the words, | force, that they are guilty of the treason of levy- eos ‘a A f + blake?” >| stood with her hands demurey folded before mother nor nothin. I was raised by a specula- Pll whip you. ting every soufd that hit her fancy—seemed in- 
an area ol levying on a F ing A >* and the quantum of the force employ- ” Mn etalk inden selene pt se d late- her. Altogether, there was something odd | tor, with lots of others. Old Aunt Sue used Topsy, with loud protestations and tears and | exhaustible. In her play hours, she invariably 
e miles, you , Aa already said enough respecting the|ed neither lessens nor increases the crime: ly to he ed Pee iS thsclony} may be sup- and goblin-like about her appearance—some- to take car on us.” — : groans, declared that she could not. “They's| had every child in the establishment at her 
nce of this acids eutentiles tnteent teat 1aaeas Whether b Sedan tb 2 yaaa ‘ thing, as Miss Ophelia afterwards said, “so| The child was evidently sincere, and Jane, | burnt up—they was.” heels, open-mouthed with admiration and won- 
the consid. ages ses a eS ee ether by one hundred or one thousand per- | posed to be a little confused, and rather evades heathenish.” ‘nsvire tl d lady with | breaking*into a short laugh, said— “ What did you burn ’en for?” said Miss | der, not excepting Miss Eva, wh ared to 
: - to rely upon their exposition of this text : happy | sons, is wholly immaterial.” 80 unsavory a catechism. eathenish,” as to inspire that good lady with | Dreaking inlo 2 3 5 of ? . — y 2 up for’ ” said Wiis Ther ee ee ee. 
pbe. would it have been for America, had no occasion | “The court are of opinion, that a combina-} But d divi too ti utter dismay; and turning tc St. Clare, she ‘ Lawe, missis, there’s hoape ot "em. | Specu- | Ophelia. be fascinated by her wild diablerie as @ dove is 
: " : , _ ? s but Our good divines are too expert Im @X-| oig__ lators buys ’em up cheap when they’slittle,and| “Cause I’s wicked—I is. I’s mighty wicked | sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. 
occurred, in which her own courts had been call- | tion or conspiracy to levy war against the | amining candidates in theology in all the nice ‘ . . . Hs ‘ peer ? ; 
RicaA.—Mr. ed upon to expound them. I shall give the | United States is not treason, unless combined | distineti ‘nto which T Kad gg sangha “ Augustine, what in the world have you | gets ’em raised for market. / anyhow. I can’t help it.” Miss Ophelia was uneasy that Eva should fan- 
She ond is Abe : ith ? ee istinctions into which iru P"" | brought that thing here for ?” “How long have you lived with your master} Just at this moment, Eva came innocently | cy Topsy’s society so much, and implored St. 
opinions of our own judges, as I find them re- | with an attempt to carry such combination or up, to be easily dodged. And so Dr. S. says, a g Z d mist a” into th ‘th the identi Cl forbid i ) 
ry, assured ported in an account of the two trials of John | conspiracy into execution; some actual force plainly— _ “For you to educate, to be gure, and train and mistress?” into the room, with the identical coral neck- | Clare to forbid it. em 
} sometimes Fries for high treason, in the Federal Circuit | or violence must be used in pursuance of such “Would you, sir, if by uttering the prayers in the way she should go. I theught she was} - ay eer: less 2” a di i WP Poh, let the child alone,’ said St. Clare ; 
prt of Africa Court of Pennsylvania, April and October, 1799;| design to levy war : but that it is altogether im- | for jt, you ooul ie edieeds every slave in America rather a funny specimen in the #im Crow line. an it a year, or more, or less ? se y, Eva, where did you get your neck- be will do her good.’ ; 
hich, I con- and April, 1800. material, whether the’ force used is sufficient to | to-morrow. dare to utter such a prayer 2” Here, Topsy,” he added, giving’a whistle, as a es, eee Mice they .— 5 Ophea: | ; " Bat 00 depraved achild—are you not afraid 
prfectly true. “The only species of treason likely to come | effectuate the object ; any force connected with a ? a Pp y ‘ man would, to call the atteption of a dog, “ Laws, MISSIS, those low negroes, they can . “Get it? W hy, I’ve had it on all day,” said she will teach her some mischief ? “4 . 
pvailed. and before you,” said Judge Iredell in his charge to | the intention, will constitute the crime of levy- That I should, very quickly,” responds | « give us a song, now, and show us some of your tell; they don’t know anything about time, Eva. : : “She can’t teach her mischief; she might 
b the people the grand jury, “is that of levying war against | ing war.” / the illustrious catechumen, a little off his guard dancing.” said J ane ; “they don’t know what a year is; . Did you have it on yesterday ?” teach it to some children, but evil rolls off Eva’s 
remly dan- the United States. There have been various} “In treason all the participes criminis are by the directness of the question. : ; The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind they don’t know their own ages.” “Yes ; and what is funny, Aunty, I had it on | mind like dew off a cabbage leaf—not a drop 
d to human opinions and different determinations on the im- | principals; there are no accesssories to this Ms, wsloen ng ol ay ga each other. ‘There is | of — drollery, and the thing struck up, in : " Have you ever heard anything about God, a I forgot to take it off when I went gy el b » said Miss Ophelia. “I 
ht anything b of thoes words F Lees it wipe TSS fel ; in hand. 4 a clear, shrill voice, an odd fiegro melody, to | +OPSy : . ; — : ‘Don’t be too sure,” sai 188 elia, “ 
e infested ranted ae et Pu }pbink LP the fi: | Wouter remacr”, a Bs CRT Ss st), “ Do you believe that a slave has the right to | which she kept time with het a and Tet, The child looked bewildered, but grinned as| Miss Ophelia looked perfectly bewildered, | know I’d never let a child of sins ee with 
i casures ti surgents who may come under your considera- | case of treason make him a princepal. To ren- ce Det bean. Sreeraag SOLA IM by thi A: spinning row, winpping her ‘hands, knocking | usual. the more so as Rosa at that instant came into | Topsy.” 
e nuisance . tion, the intention was to prevent, by force of der aman an accomplice and principal in felo- tl you vheth ~~ hans dh ry. vow question, her knees together, raps a wid, fantastic sort of pe Do you know who made you a7 : the room, with an backet of newly ivoned linen. = Well. your children needn't,” said St. Clare, 
eres arms, the execution of any act of the Con-| ny, he must be aiding and abetting at the fact, gentlemen, whether | have done right in run-| time, and producing in her throat all those odd “Nobody, as I knows on,” said the child, | poised on her head, and the coral ear-drops| “but mine may; if Eva could have been spoil- 
yal foe, and gress of the United States altogether, (as for | or ready to afford assistance if necessary. Ifa ‘aan rity | from the service of the Emperor of) guttural sounds which distinguish the native | with a short laugh. shaking in her ears! ed, it would have been done years ago.” 
Ing close by instance, the land tax, the object of their op-| person be present at a felony, aiding and assist- austria ¢ ‘ my , music of her race; and finally, turning a sum- The idea appeared to amuse her considera-| “I’m sure 1 can’t tell anything what to do| Topsy was at first despised and contemned 
is spring on position,) any forcible oppositzon, calculated to | ing, he is a principal.” No, sir; oh, no! You are a white man.| merset or two, and giving a prolonged closing | bly, for her eyes twinkled, and she added— with such achild!” she said, in despair. “What | by the upper servants. They soon found rea- 
wy poe em carry that intention into effect, was a levying of Here again, I apprehend, this part of the Perhaps we ought to put the question a little | note, as odd and unearthly as that of a steam “TI spect I grow’d. Don’t think nobody never | in the world did you tell me you took those | son to alter their opinion. It was very soon 
een war against the United States, and of course | court’s opinion is perfectly extrajudicial: Be- more explicitly. Do you believe that a black | whistle, she came suddenly down on the carpet, | made me.” things for, Topsy ¢” discovered that whoever cast an indignity on 
ayer an act of treason. But if its intention was| cause Fries, if guilty at all, was guilty as o man, held to slavery in South Carolina, has a] and stood with her hands folded, and a most | _ “Do you know how to sew?” said Miss Ophe-}| _ “Why, missis said I must’fess, and I couldn’t | Topsy was sure to meet with some inconvenient 
stat, all merely to defeat its operation in a particu-| principal in the first degree ; being present, and right to run away ? j : sanctimonious expression of meekness and so- | lia, who thought she would turn her inquiries | think of nothin else to ’fess,” said Topsy, rub- | accident shortly after — either a pair of ear- 
hing the lar instance, or through the agency of a partic- | not only aiding and abetting, but commanding. “. tongue being yet a little new, | lemnity over her face, only broken by the cun- | to something more tangible. bing her eyes! rings or some cherished trinket would be miss- 
Dien euard ular officer, for some private or personal motive, | And the correctness of this opinion (even were | ie — does not exactly know what ning glances which she shot askance from the| ‘No, missis.” ; “But of course I didn’t want you to confess | ing, or an article of dress would be suddenly 
ad of rade though a higher offence may have been com-| it not extrajudicial) likewise seems to be very hi h Bae ina is, (an oT eecteal erm 29 of] corners of her eyes. “What can you do—what did you do for | things you didn’t do,” said Miss Ophelia ; | found utterly ruined, or the person would stum- 
i Oregon mitted, it did not amount to the crime of treason. | highly questionable, for reasons which will be which her own citizens somewhat partake,)} Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly paralyzed | Your master and mistress ?” “that’s telling a lie just as much as the other.” | ble accidentally into a pail of hot water, or a 
a aameanl The particular motive must be the sole ingredi- | mentioned heseatier. when We inquire into the and supposing that it is the name of some} with amazement. “Fetch water, and wash dishes, and rub| “Laws, now, is it?” said Topsy, with an air | libation. of dirty slop would unaccountably 
eece Italy ent in the ease, for if combined with a general | import of the word only..... This doctrine is | PxS0M- OF Government galley, answers, that) St. Clare, like a mischievous fellow as he was, | knives, and wait on folks.” of innocent wonder. deluge them from above when in full gala 
" upon the view to obstruct the execution of the act, the of- | founded upon that artificial and abstruse rea- Poy Soap amen for piso. “4 ae appeared to enjoy her astonishment, and ad- * Were thgy good to you?” = “La, there aint any such thing as truth in | dress—and on all these occasions, when inves- 
fe nee must be deemed treason.”—Trial of'| soning, of which the English common lawyers ~~: » onght = a his sentence out, wheth- oe child sgzia, said: : ‘ Miss Ophelis sunattg “1 the child, scanning a hs Lys Rosa, ~~ as Re prone“ bag _ og | found to 
ee ———— res, p. . were pre-eminently ond, as wil appear Oo any P rs : ‘ é 2 ff your new mistress. m A a ty: . : opsy. : was massr \SC. are, 1a whip|s t onsor ior the indignity. opsy ,was 
FON, D. C., Patterson, justice, isreported to have expressed | person who reads their ancient tracts and re- f f. 0 you think that, when a man is flying | going to give you up to her; see now that you| | Miss Ophelia rose from this-encouraging col- | her till the blood run. I would—I’d let her | cited and had up before all the domestic judi- 
TTniied States himself to the following effect, in Mitchell’s case. } ports. of . iberty, that any one has aright to help him | behave yourself.” f loquy ; St. Clare was leaning over the back of | catch it.” catories time and again, but always sustained 
ee 2 Dallas, p. 355.]| “If the object of the insur-| The judge proceeds thus. ..... “Tt is always ee ae eae th “Yes, mass’r,” said Topsy with sanctimoni- her chair. te Php : : “No, no, Rosa,” said Eva, with an air of| her examinations with most edifying innocence 
at ate rection was to prevent the execution of an act | material to consider whether the persons charg- , y; . q gree with | ous gravity, her wicked eyes twinkling as she “You find virgin soil there, cousin; put in | command, which the child could assume at|and gravity of appearance. Nobody in the 
va of Congress by force and intimidation, the of-| ed are of the same party, upon the same pur- your Government, gentlemen, who have kindly | spoke. your own ideas—you won’t find many to pull | times; “you mustn’t talk so, Rosa. I can’t| world ever doubted who did the things, but not 
ation of those fence in legal estimation, is high treason ; it is suit, and under the expectation of mutual de- oe me this noble seamer enenewien » “You're going to be good, Topsy, you under- | Up.” . bear to hear it.” a scrap of any direct evidence could be found 
ornare an usurpation of the authority of the Govern- | fence and support. All persons, present, aiding, -” —. the Emperor of yay xe ee stand,” said St. Clare. Miss Ophelia’s ideas of education, like all “La sakes, Miss Eva, you’s so good you don’t | to establish the suppositions, and Miss Ophelia 
im. ment; it is high treason by teste war.”— | assisting, or abetting‘ any treasonable act, are ut do you think that if a fugitive is ar-| “Qh yes, mass’r,” said Topsy, with another | her other ideas, were very set and definite, and | know nothing how to get along with niggers. | was too just to feel at liberty to proceed to any 
all necessat) Trial of Fries, p. 86. . principals. All persons who are present an d rested, that it is right for men to conspire to-| twinkle, her hands still devoutly folded. of the kind that prevailed in New England a|There’s no way but to cut ‘em well ‘up, [| lengths without it. 
m proper form, And on the trial of Rigol, [2 Dallas, p. 340,] | countenancing, and are ready to afford assist- — aereee against the express laws! “Now, Augustine, what upon earth is this | century ago, and which are still preserved in | tell ye.” The mischiefs done were always so nicely 
he expense of & he is likewise reported to have said, “ With re- | ance, if necessary, to those who actually commit ww | oy we tceniady for?” said Miss Ophelia, “Your house is so full | Seme very retired and unsophisticated parts] “Rosa!” said Eva, “hush; don’t you say | timed, also, as farther to shelter the aggressor. 


ing to thesab- spect to the intention, there is not, unhappily, | any treasonable act, are also principals. If a “Ah, gentlemen, you are quite familiar with | of these little plagues now, that a body can’t set where there are no railroads. As nearly as | another word of that sort;” and the eyeof the | Thus the times for revenge on Rosa and Jane, 


the ciiahtent enedibiliie: 48 death: Poididsien | ween of Gectens eentnible ead wh ou week 4 my case. I perceive that you allude to my | down their foot without treading on’em. I get could be expressed, they could be comprised in | child flashed, and her cheek deepened its color. | the two chambermaids, were always chosen in 
the offve of see ‘a thie fourth survey OF this common 89 as to resist and oh, by poem ar oe 18, pe aw rao 4 up in the morning, and ] find pode asleep behind very few words: to teach them to a when Rosa was cowed in a preretin g those seasons when (as not unfrequently hap- 
State, and particularly in the present instance | force, the execution of any law, and some of ws ans 0 cg Toks di oy bbe the door, and see one black head poking out they were Spoken to; to teach them the cate- “Miss Eva has got the St. Clare blood in} pened) they were in disgrace with their mis- 
to compel the resignation of Wells, the excise | them commit acts of force and violence, with you gen emen, tha noble | from under the table, one lying on the door mat, chism, sewing, and reading; and to whip them her, that’s plain. She can speak for all the | tress—when any complaint from them would } 
officer, so as to render null and yoid, in effect, | intent to oppose the execution of any law, and Ing. and they are mopping and moving and grinning if they told lies. And, though of course in the | world just like her papa,” she said, as she| of course meet with no sympathy. In short, 
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ae 0 > : iy By this time the venerated doctors whispered | }, : : flood of light that i : 
ERVATIVE an. act of Congress, constituted th a others are present to aid and assist, if necessary, y ; : ss etween all the railings, and tumbling over the | flood of light that is now poured on education, | passed out of the room. Topsy soon made the household understand the 
hatte object of the neared af se they are al principals. If any nse joins nd a moment in consultation, and concluded to] kitchen floor. Wher be earth did you want these are left far away in the rear, yet it is an r Eva stood looking at Topsy. pan a of letting her alone, and she was let 
KING, ning these facts and this design, the crime is | acts with an assembly of people, his intent is al- a & copy ee of their ee 0 to bring this one for ?” undisputed fact that our grandmothers raised | There stood the two children, representatives | alone accordingly. 
Tops, §¢. high treason.”—T'rial of Fries, p. 86. ways to be considered and adjudged to be the addresses in favor of obeying the Fugitive Slave} — «For you to educate—didn’t I tell you? You’re | Some tolerably fair men and women under this | of the two extremes of society. ‘The fair, high-| Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual 


Huce a polish, 
er proof, and 












A F : : : Law, and to turn down leaves upon the most | 9} : : i . F . : = : : 
Judge Iredell, on the first trial of Fries, ex- | same as theirs; and the law, in this case, judg- ? > ee always preaching about educating. I thought | Tegime, as many of us can remember and testi- | bred child, with her golden head—her deep | operations, learning everything that was taught 
pressed his assent to the decision in MitehelPs eis of the ahead by the fact. fa number 6 salutary passages, such as this i Dr. Lord’s| | would make you a ptesent of a fresh-caught fy. At all events, Miss Ophelia knew of noth- | eyes—her spiritual, noble brow, and prineodiice her with surprising quickness. With a few 





















Sa wctee case.—Ibid, p. 168. persons combine or conspire to effect a certain sermon (“Union Safety Res wag oy ” edition, specimen, and let you try your hand on her, and ing else to do, and therefore applied her mind | movements; and her black, keen, subtle, vving- | lessons she had learned to do the proprieties of 
Lane. Judge Peters, on the same occasion, expressed | purpose, as to oppose by force the execution of page 66.) To plead a higher law to justify | bring her up in the way she should go.” to her heathen with the best diligence she | ing, yet acute neighbor. They stood the repre- | Miss Ophelia’s chamber, in a way with which 
himself thus: “It is treason in levying war | a law, any act of violence done by any one of ees a anne, the ae “ F don’t want her, I am sure—I have more to could command. é sentatives of their races. The Saxon, born of | even that particular lady could find no fault. 
against the United States, for persons, who have | them, in pursuance of such combination, and er of which is within the cognizance of the | do with ’em now than [ want to.” The child was announced and considered in | ages of cultivation, command, education, physi- | Mortal hands could not lay spread smoother, 


State, is to reject the authority of God himself, 


id street 









none but a common interest with their fellow- | with intent to effect such object, is, in conside- “That’s you, Christians all over—you'll get the family as Miss Ophelia’s girl; and as she| cal and moral eminence; the Afric, born of | adjust pillows more accurately, sweep and dust 





who has committed to Governments the power 












et scest. citizens, to oppose, or prevent, by force, num- | ration of law, the act of all who are present D “it Rens we PB up a Society, and get some poor missionary to | Was looked upon with no gracious eye in the | ages of oppression, submission, ignorance, toil, | and arrange more perfectly than Topsy. when 
1s Block. bers, or intimidation, a public Pe general law | when such act of violence is committed. He per- a authority ene a A og def ae af-| spend all his days among just such heathen, | kitchen, Miss Ophelia resolved to confine her | and vice! ”| she chose—but she didn’t very often choose. If 
— of the United States, with intent to prevent its | sons collect together to act for one and the same airs.” As a slave is by our laws defined to be| But let me see one of you that would take one sphere of operation and instruction chiefly to}, Something, perhaps, of such thoughts strug- | Miss Ophelia, after three or four days of careful 





operation, or compel its repeal. Force is cisiitidh Mean inks wteniote, alii chattel, to be completely in the power of his | into your house with yon, and take the labor of | her own chamber. With a self-sacrifice which | gled through Eva’smind. But a child’s thoughts | and patient supervision, was so s.uguine as to 
bs to compl sts ths rt ci - but the seer eg arse 5 Base za i ra ook ina master—as our laws give ~ mene the right | their conversion on pm Seay No; when it | Some of our readers will appreciate, she re-|are rather dim, undefined instincts; a in oe that > sea had at last fallen into her 
of force is immaterial”... . . “Tf numbers and | fact that may be given in evidence against al] | © treat his female slave as he will—to separate | comes to that, they are dirty and disagreeable, solved, instead of comfortably making her own | Eva’s noble nature many such were yearning | way, could do without overlooking, and so go 
force can render one law ineffectual, which is | of them; the act of each is evidence against ail families, sell the children in one direction and | and it’s too much care, and so on.” bed, sweeping and dusting her own chamber, | and working, for which she had no power of | off and busy herself about something else, 
tantamount to its repeal, the whole ‘system of eonniened.? Ree Trial of Fries, p. 196 to 199. the parents in the other—as our civil laws pro- “ Augustine, you know | didn’t think of it in which she had hitherto done in utter scorn of | utterance. When Miss Ophelia expatiated | Topsy would hold a perfeet carnival of confu- 
laws may be destroyed in detail. All laws will, Most: devoutly. is it. tothe wie hed; 4heed ne not ged ee ne hd Peagees. his own that light,” said Miss Ophelia, evidently soften- all offers of help from the chambermaid of the | on Topsy’s naughty, wicked conduct, the child | sion for some one or two hours. Instead of 
at least, yield to the violence of the seditious and | future case may occur, wherein our courts may market mingled with his slaves—it is ing. “Well,it might be a real missionary establishment, to condemn herself to the mar-| looked perplexed and sorrowful, but said, | making the bed, she would amuse herself with 


discontented.”. ..... And again ....“I do] have any further occason to inquire into the an eek Sitti Coe ts ceoteal teats eer ny en ene mae SNACONY ar amen way, rg liga” 5 gpnicnypl gone gh” sy ae Oe then tteanidonmenes 
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not hesitate to say, that the position we ha on : A R , f on the child. operations—ah, wo the day. Did any of our| “Poor Topsy, why need yousteal? You’re | head among the pillows, tillit would sometimes 
s. found established i : that dppcaltlets by hice ry / Ea Ppa pnewen oe ~~ thought tt was a hint to him to be an obedient| §¢, Clare had touched the right string. Miss | readers ever do the same, they will appreciate | going to be taken good care of now. I’m sure| be grotesquely ornamented with feathers stick- 
fl and passem and numbers.or imtineiidsen. with intent 60 s- tex sab: dineeh dihen oilien-indehmcaneniae dee see citizen when he should have settled down. Ophelia’s conscientiousness was ever on the | the amount of her self-sacrifice. : Pd rather give you anything of mine than have | ing out in various directions—she would climb 
somg in jeave feat, delay, or prevent the execution of a general | judges to consult the text and spirit of our Fed- Dr. Spencer called his attention to the doc-| alert. “But,” she added, “I really didn’t see} Miss Ophelia began with Topsy by taking | you steal it.” the posts and hang head downward from the 





trine (on page 17,) “A man hasnoright to fling | the need of buying this one—there are enough her into her chamber the first morning, and : - was ha first Sioa of —— the child ——. the — _ spreads all — 
the hove of : : : - ~ 1 | away his life for a mere sentiment, and leave | now in your house to take all my tire and | solemnly commencing a course of instruction in ever heard in her life ; and the sweet tone | the apartment—dress the bolster up in Miss 
“nem © r intimi nti is wopeel ce tt pone margi a pay and oat Tas ho weoolinden hid- | his wife a widow, or his gray-haired parents | skill.” 3 ra nape the art and mystery of bed-making. and manner struck strangely on the wild, rude} Ophelia’s night clothes, and enact various 
can be sold in son by levying war against ‘ez United States 3 i ts. found i om autiital senneme. ated Pre- | without a son to solace them.” This isa part] “ Well, then, cousin,” said St. Clare, drawing | _ Behold, then, Topsy, washed and shorn of all | heart, and a sparkle of something like a tear} scenic performances with that—singing and 

tations oD And it does not appear to me to be what is ot ene, re mn Prati ee mes epan mi Con- | of the statement that citizens have no right to| her aside, “| ought rs beg your pardon for my | the little braided tails wherein her heart had | shone in the keen, round, glittering eye, but it | whistling, and making grimaces at herself in 
ot every nig commonly called constructive, but open and di- is ° 2 resist Government until there is a good prospect good-for-nothing speeches. You are so good, af- delighted, arrayed in @ clean gown, with well- | was followed by the short laugh and habitual | the looking glass—in short, as Miss Ophelia 

tive: rect treason, in levying war a seiut tha United | ; It is observable, that in all these cases the | ofsaccess. Upon this passage Kossuth ponders ; | ter all, that there’s no sense in them. Why ’the | starched apron, standing reverently before Miss | grin. No! the ear that had never heard any-| phrased it, “ raising Cain” generally. 

am, TeeP*s States, within the plain ahd a ident meanin udges seem to have. overlooked that obvious | and as he walks up and down his now deserted | fact is, this concern belonged to a couple of | Ophelia with an expression of solemnity well | thing but abuse is strangely incredulous of} On one occasion, Miss a found Topsy 
st be procured and intent of the Constitution Trial of Frice distinction before mentioned, between such acts cabin, he soliloquizes: “As if the greatest | drunken creatures that keep a low restaurant | befitting a funeral. é anything so heavenly as kindness; and Topsy | with her very best scarlet India Canton crape 
at ite owner ? p. 204, 207. . ‘| of force and violence as may amount to treason | achievements of the world were not in their in- | that I have to pass by every day, and I was| “Now, Topsy, I’m going to show you just | only thought Eva’s speech something funny and | shawl wound round her head for a turban, 


} Se ot against a particular State, though not reducible ception gloomy and cheerless to all usual | tired of hearing her screaming, and them beat- | how my bed is to be made. I am very particu- | inexplicable—she did not believe it. going on with her rehearsals before the glass in 










a — law of the United States, or to procure, or with | eral Constitution and Government, only ; for 




















































































Judge Chase. th : . - z - ° - ; 
HARDIE, delivers d the op seca apres beret or ae to either head of treason against the United | methods of estimation. It is the heart deter- ing and swearing at her. She looked bright lar about my bed. You must learn exactly how} But what wasto bedone with Topsy? Miss | great style—Miss Ophelia having, with careless- 
ting Agent: opinion of the court, that any insarr . is the | States, and such as may properly fall under | mined to die—it is that courage which cries out | and funny, too, as if something might be made | to do it.” Ophelia found the case a puzzler; her rules for | ness most unheard-of in her, left the key for 
AN. rising of any body of people, pf thin the Uni od the latter description. ‘give me liberty or give me death ;’ it is shat of her—so I bought her, and Pi give herto| “Yes, mam,” says Topsy, with a deep sigh bringing me rage — os apply. pomp yas art in mae fears. +: “eae ee 
ance. St i : nobleness of nature that scorns to accept life as . i and a face of woeful earnestness. she wor e time to think of it; and by way Opsy -" she would say, when as She end.6 
sin advance.) ates, to attain or effect by force or violence 7 i: ef Gare . ium Tey, pom aad give hex: gran -eethodes “Now, Topsy, look here—this is the hem of | of gaining time, and in hopes of some indefinite | all patience, “ what does make you act so?” 


* See State Trials, per Bromley, C. J., who may be | a burden of disgrace, and hastens to lay it down | New England bringing up, and see what it'll 


any object y : - ; . : : De : 4 
y object of a great public nature, or of public considered as the father of this doctrine. He says, | as a sacrifice to liberty ; in short, it is that sub-| make of her. You know I haven’t any gift | the sheet—this is the right side of the sheet, | moral virtues supposed to be inherent in dark| “Dunno, missis—I spects cause I’sso wicked !” 


making 7. 
a que original 





















5 and general (or national) concern, is a levyi i : E ; : . ; 
man— prese? Se eis : ? evying | “Ile that doth procure another man to commit a felo- | 4; a heroi ination of t souls to ° ” d this is the wrong—will ber?” | closets, Miss Ophelia shut Topsy up in one till] “I don’t know anything what I shall do with 
| Physt- of war against the United States, withi der, the law doth adjudge th ime and heroic determination of great souls that way, but I’d like you to try. and this is the g—will you remember ? p it Tops y 

Sete point of contemplation and construction of the Cone, Wika bien of & eenieer per gg st ones, vindicate man’s manhood, living or dying, that} « Weil, Pll do what i can,” end Miss Ophelia;| _ “ Yes, ma’am,” says Topsy, with another | she had arranged her ideas further on the you Topsy.” : 

wledge of mae tution.” — Ibid, p. 196 to 199. it hath always been so taken and reputed.”—Page 73. | ever gives success! Every Hungarian that has | and she approached her new subject very much sigh. ‘ subject. " ; : ‘ 1 ae missis, you must whip me, my old 
peri SEPH With all submission, this part of the court’s fallen is a tongue of liberty in the world. Be-| asa person might be: supposed to approach a “Well, now, the under sheet you must bring I don’t see,” said Miss Ophelia to St. Clare, | missis allers whipped me. I aint used to workin 



































opinion seems to me to be both questionable and « App Fiesu 1s Grass.”—Bishop Hughes, in tween the Russian Bear and the Austrian Snake | black spider, supposing them to have benevo-| over the bolster—so, and tuck it clear down “how I’m going to manage that child, without | unless I gets whipped.” 






















































z the new SY extrajudicial. . * 1s repeated the quo- | there was but little hope of victory for their na-| Jent designs toward it. under the matrass nice and smooth—-so, do you whi ing her.” “Why, Topsy, I don’t want to whi you ; you 
Re br ze 1. It is questionable: because taken in the ria say joobey - he ee? The Ce tive land. But sii | Hungary has lost her} = « Sheed dreadfully dirty, and half naked,” she see?” . ; x ell, whip her, then, to your heart’s con-| can do well if you've a mind to; what is the 
a latitude and extent which the words will bear | was Lent, and a few days afterwards heencoun- | best sons, the world has nan A them. They | gaid. “Yes, ma’am,” said Topsy, with profound at- | tent i Pll give you full power to do what you reason you won’t? ie 

ip and manifestly import, the rising of body | tered T O’Collins, who appeared to have stand up above all division lines of States, and} “Well, take her down stairs, and make some | tention. ; ‘ like.” — : __| “Laws, missis, P's used to whippin ; I spects 

ae. $. of people in opposition to the anthority ve peed som. ine on: his pam ] inspire men everywhere with a hatred to op-| of them clesih and clothe her up.” “But the upper sheet,” said Miss Ophelia, “Children always have to be whipped,” said es ay for me.” ‘ 
" individual State, or to the laws of such State, “The < of the ucenit? to your riverence,” pression and a determination to he free. No,it}| Miss Ophelia carried her to the kitchen | “must be brought down in this way, and tuck- | Miss Ophelia ; “T never heard of bringing them Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy in- 
‘aamantine would, under this construction, amount to trea-| said Tetenee “Did I fairly understand your | 3 the mark of a coward to be afraid to strike | regions. ed under firm and smooth at the foot—so—the | up without. ' : z variably made a terrible commotion, scream- 
ena Walnut son in levying war inst th i ; : ‘ i , until he is sure of victory—until he has calcu-} “Don’t ass’r St. Clare wants of | narrow hem at the foot.” “Oh, well, certainly,” said St. Clare; “do as| ing, groaning, and imploring, though half an 

in and vymg against the United St& riverence to say ‘all flesh is grass last ry see what m 0 ; A ; 
# and which, for reasons already mentioned, I humbly | Sunday 2” lated the profit and loss, and has a safe commer-| nother nigger,” said Dinah, surveying thenew| “Yes, ma’am,” said Topsy, as before—but ou think best. Only I’ll make one suggestion ; hour afterwards, when roosted on some projec- 
pe matty apprehend could not possibly be the case y “ Te be sure you did,” replied the Bishop, cial tof gaining! It is the very mark, | arrival with no friendly air. “Won’t have | we will add what Miss y+ nes did not see,| ve seen this child whipped with a poker, | tion of the baleony, and surrounded by a flock 
ss 2. Extrajudicial ; because in the case of Fries, “and you're a hovetic if you doubt it.” in all ages, of a Man, that he is willing to die | her round under my feet, I know.” that during the time when the good lady’s back knocked down with the shovel or tongs, which- | of admiring “young uns,” she would express 


‘ the intention. if of-a public nai was inet | con : bt anythi our | for a ‘Sentiment !’” “Pah! said Rosa and Jane, with supreme | was turn in the zeal of her manipulations, | ever came handiest, &c.; and seeing that she is | the utmost contempt of the whole affair. 
bbe ds festly to oppose the Phase re law of ‘the eebeseegs etd tas wy Teentoo: tbs if| On their way back to this city, our clerical | disgust, “let her keep out of ourway. What in | the young disciple had contrived to snatch a | used to that style of ——., think your? “La, Miss Feely Mag wouldn’t kill a 



























f t . e - . * ° : . ld 
sim the West United States; and therefore this opini i i h i ion. “W: the world mass’r wanted another of these low | pair of gloves and a ribbon, which she had | whippings will have to be pretty energetic, to skeeter, her whippins. hter see how o 
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“La, you niggers,” she would say ‘o some of 
her auditors, “does you know you’s all siriners? 
Well, you Sa ya a y is. White folks is sin- 
ners too, Miss Feely says so; but I ts nig- 
gers is the biggest ones ; but lor, ye aint any on 
ye up to me. I’s so awful wicked there can’t 
nobody do nothin with me. I used to keep old 
missis a swarin at me half de time. I spects 
I’s the wickedest critter in the world,” and 
Topsy would cut a somerset, and come up brisk 
and shining on to a higher perch, and evidently 
plume herself on the distinction. F 

Miss Ophelia busied herself very earnestly 
on Sundays, teaching Topsy the catechism. 
Topsy had an uncommon verbal memory, and 
committed with a fluency that greatly encour- 
aged her instructress. 

“What good do you expect it is going to do 
her ?” said St. Clare. 

“Why, it always has done children good. 
It’s what children always have to learn, you 
know,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Understand it or not,” said St. Clare. 

“Qh, children never understand it at the 
time, but after they are grown up it'll come to 
them.” 

“Mine hasn’t come to me yet,” said St. 
Clare, “though I'll bear testimony that you put 
it into me pretty thoroughly when I was a boy.” 

“ Ah, = here ag good * veep Au-. 
gustine. used to have at hopes of yo 
said Miss Ophelia. ea atbeipe 

“Well, haven’t you now?” said St. Clare. 

“T wish you were as good as you were when 
you were a boy, Augustine.” 

“So do I, that’s a fact, cousin,” said St. Clare. 
“Well, go ahead and catechise Topsy ; may be 
you'll make out something yet.” 

Topsy, who had stood like a black statue 
during this discussion, with her hands decently 
folded, now, at a signal from Miss Ophelia 
went on: : 

“ Our first parents, being left to the freedom 
of their own will, fell from the state wherein 
they were created.” 

opsy’s eyes twinkled, and she looked in- 
quiringly. 

“ What is it, Topsy ?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Please, missis, was dat ar State Kintuck ?” 

“ What State, Topsy ?” 

“Dat state dey fell out of. I used to hear 
mass’r tell how we came down from Kintuck.” 

St. Clare laughed. 

“You'll have to give her a meaning, or she’ll 
make one,” said he. “There seems to be a 
theory of emigration suggested there.” 

“Oh! Augustine, be still,” said Miss Ophe- 

‘lia; “how can | do anything if you will be 
laughing ?” 

“Well, I won’t disturb the exercises again, 
on my honor;” and St. Clare took his paper 
int@ the parlor, and sat down, till Topsy had 
finished her recitations. They were all very 
well, only that now and then she would oddly 
transpose some important words, and persist in 
the mistake, in spite of every effort to the con- 
trary; and St. Clare, after all his promises of 
goodness, took a wicked pleasure in these mis- 
takes, calling Topsy to him whenever he had a 
mind to amuse himself, and getting her to re- 
peat the offending passages, in spite of Miss 
Ophelia’s remonstrances. 

“How do you think I can do anything with 
the child, if you will go on so, Augustine?” she 
would say. 

“ Well, it is too bad, I won’t again ; but I 
do like to hear the droll littie image stumble 
over those big words!” * 

“But you confirm her in the wrong way.” 

“What's the odds? one word is as good as 
another to her.” 

“You wanted me to bring her up right; and 
you ought to remember she is a reasonable 
—" and be careful of your influence over 

er. 

“Oh, dismal! so I ought; but as Topsy her- 
self says, ‘I's 80 wicked |? % a 

In very much this way Topsy’s training pro- 
ceeded for a year or two— Mase Ophelia wor- 
rying herself from day to day with her, as a 
kind of chronic plague, to whose inflictions she 
became in time as accustomed.as persons some- 
times do to the neuralgia or sick head-ache. 

_ St. Clare took the same kind of amusement 
in the child that a man might in the tricks of 
& parrot or a pointer. Topsy, whenever her 
sins brought her into disgrace in other quarters, 
always took refuge behind his chair, and St. 
Clare, in one way or other, would make peace 
for her. From him she many a stray 
picayune, which she laid out in nuts and can- 
dies, and distributed with careless generosity 
to all the children in the family ; for Topsy, to 
do her justice, was good-natured and liberal, 
and only spiteful in self-defence. She is fairl 
introduced into our corps dé ballet, and will 
figure from time to time in her turn with other 
performers. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





S> The Christian Statesman, one of the 
most liberal of Colonization papers, thes speaks 
of the capacity of colored people—Ed. Era. 


INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY OF COL- 
ORED MEN. 


We are among those who assent to the com- 
mon opinion of the identity of the human spe- 
cies ; but whether the position be correct is a 
matter of trifling consequence, as we imagine 
that none will deny the humanity and moral 
accountability of what they may regard as the 
lowest species of rational creatures. 

Colored men are generally placed lowest in 
the scale of intellectual beings, but with what 
reason we are unable to divine. It is a fact 
that nine-tenths of the negro race is in a state 
of savage ignorance, but in this respect their 
condition in no way differs from that of other 
races—the Indians of this Continent, for in- 
stance, and the inhabitants of many parts of 
Asia and the South Sea Islands. Great pains 
have been taken to civilize the Indians, while 
until within a few years the negro has only 
been regarded as fitted to be a “ hewer of wood 
and drawer of water.” Governments and in- 
dividuals have expended countless thousands in 
the education of the Indians, while the poor 
negro has been allowed only to pick up the 
crumbs that fall from the white man’s table. 
Yet, under all these disadvantages, he has at- 
tained to a far higher degree of civilization, 
knowledge, and Christianization, than the In- 
dian. It is true that the Indian has displayed 
great talents in war—wisdom, fortitude, and 
valor—and in council a rude eloquence, which 
has been much admired. But it is not improb- 
able that if we were as familiar with the his- 
tory of the negro in his savage state, we should 
find parallel virtues and talents to those dis- 
played by the Indians. In regard to the tal- 
ents of the two races, as they have been drawn 
forth by education, the preponderance is de- 
cidedly in favor of the ne We know of 
no individual of the Indian race who stands 
forth at the present day as a man of marked 
and decided talent. e hear of no orator, no 
writer, no man of learning, among the numer- 
ous tribes whose education and civilization has 
been the peculiar care of the Federal Govern- 
ment for years. But of negroes there ®re 
scores of speakers and writers in this country. 
in Canada, the West Indies, and Liberia, who 
will compare favorably with white men.  Per- 
sons not merely disinterested, but strongly pre- 
judiced the other way, have been struck with 
the high order of eloquence exhibited by negro 
orators at the abolition meetings. The intem- 
perate language used by these men on such 
occasions doubtless exerts a highly pernicious 
influence upon the true interests of their race - 
but the talent displayed by them is neverthe. 
less highly creditable to that race, and there- 
fore should not be overlooked. 

We have seen several newspapers edited and 
published by colored men, ish tive evidence 
of a degree of literary acquirements and tal- 
ents which cannot be despised by any class of 
readers, whatever may be thought of the views 
inculeated. Occasionally essays appear from 
the same source which would do honor to the 
most gifted pens in the country. 

In the British ‘West Indies, colored men fill 
the highest positions in society — physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, and planters; they are but 
little, if any, behind the whites of the islands 
in intelligence, refinement, and wealth. The 
Attorney General of the island of Jamaica was 
a few years ago a man of color, and is de- 

complished gentleman. iy aut and an: a6. 
j 48° j ; 
that colored men have hitherto enjonns men 


__ In Liberia, the colored race has demonstr; 
capaci 


monstrated 
its for eo cae problem 
which has proven so difficult of solution by the 
most enlightened white races. [f we 


except 


England, it will be difficult to find in Europe a 


people who have at once 80 free and so stable 
a Govagnmend as Liberia. President Roberts, 
though born a slave, has shown a capacity for 
ruling a free State which would reflect credit 
upon any statesman of the age. 

In view of the facts above adverted to, who 
will deny that the negro has made the most of 
his opportunities ? ho can say with safety 
that the white race would have risen faster 
from an equal degradation, and with the slen- 
det means of improvement which have been 
vouchsafed to the man of color ? 
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UESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 


How happens it that all at once, as if by 
some concerted arrangement, the country is 
flooled with publications injurious to Kossuth ? 
Why do American officials abroad furnish let- 
ters against him for home-consumption? Why 
do the Hunker and Conservative journals of this 
country eagerly republish these anonymous at- 
tacks, assuming that they are true, condemning 
Kossuth unheard, and lamenting hypocritically 
that he should have behaved so badly? Why 
do the journals of the Administration, in this 


| city, give ready credence to the slanderous re- 


ports, circulate them industriously, and inter- 
pose no cautionary word against hasty judg- 
ments, on ex parte, contradictory statements 
from unknown sources * 

Is the Administration willing to check the 
popular enthusiasm for Kossuth, so as to contil- 
iate Austria and Russia? Is it anxious for a 
pretext to withhold from him the*honors he de- 
serves, so that the Austrian Minister may be 
induced not to demand his passports * 

Alas, for Kossuth! His mistake was, in not 
submitting quietly and in silence to the scoun- 
drel Despotism which has its foot on the throat 
of Liberty—in supposing that a United States 
vessel was United States territory, and that he 
might there, without any impropriety, pour 
forth his burning words in behalf of Freedom, 
against the monsters who are seeking to de- 
stroy it. 

Mistaken man! In the judgment of Captain 
Long, and of the American Consul, and of Amer- 
ican ex-honorables, and American attachés, this 
was indiscreet, fanatical, incendiary. Liberty 
was not to be praised, Oppression was not to be 
denounced, on board an American ship of war. 
Austria might be offended—our Government 
might be compromitted ! 





AN APPEAL FOR MERCY. 


The Interposition of the Federal Government 
Invoked for Irish Prisoners. 


An immense meeting of native and natural- 
ized [rish citizens was held in Boston a few 
days since, for the purpose of invoking the in- 
tercession of our Government with Great Brit- 
ain in behalf of Smith O’Brien and his associ- 
ates, confined in Australia as political prison- 
ers. Their offence was, such acts of resistance 
to the Government of Great Britain, as, accord- 
ing to the principles lately assumed in Judge 
Kane’s opinion—an opinion warmly approved 
by the Washington Union—amounted to Trea- 
son. Jor this offence they were sent to Aus- 
tralia, where they have been for the last two 
years. 

The meeting at Boston agreed upon a me- 
morial to President Fillmore, asking him to use 
his good offices with the British Government 
for their pardon and release. Governor Bout- 
well, who presided, on taking the chair, deliv- 
ered a short speech, of which the following is 
an extract : 

“Tt is not necessary to arraign the conduct of 
Great Britain; but it is proper to say that she 
has confined in Australia, as prisoners, Irish 
patriots, guilty of no crime but that of seeking 
for their native country better institutions and 
an improved form of Government.” 

a. fe 2 ©. 2 -& 

“ But the purpose of this meeting is to solicit 
the good offices of our own Government with 
that of Great Britain in behalf of the [rish 
prisoners in Australia. We ask the release of 
these men because they have suffered enough, 
whatever view may be taken of their offence ; 
we ask it because Great Britain can grant the 
request with entire safety to her own interests 
and power; we ask it because she has herself 
rticipated in a similar movement in behalf of 
ossuth and the Hungarian patriots confined in 
Turkey; we might ask it in behalf of England 
herself, who will need the sympathies and ser- 
vices of the Irish people when she arrays her 
power against that of Russia for the protection 
and liberties of Western Europe; and, finally, 
we may ask it in the name of the American 
people, who desire to receive with equal hospi- 
tality the exiled patriots of Ireland and of Hun- 
gary.” 

These remarks are just and pertinent. The 
grounds on which we should interfere in behalf 
of the prisoners are fairly stated. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Sumner, the new Senator from 
Massachusetts, wrote a letter to the meeting, 
sustaining in eloquent terms its object. Every- 
where the movement seems to be cordially 
sanctioned. Our neighbors of the Washington 
Union are emphatic in their approbation of it, 
remarking— 

“Such a movement in this country reflects 
high eredit ye the humane and generous 
feeling in which it originates; and we trust that 
it will receive from the Government of the 
United States the favorable reception and ju- 
dicious consideration which it so well deserves.” 


We agree with Mr. Sumner, that the clem- 
ency thusinvoked “from a powerful Government 
towards those whom it classes as political of- 
fenders, is in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, and with the lessons of Christianity. It is 
a grace which it can never be otherwise than 
honorable to ask and honorable to grant: 
“Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown.’ ” 
Should Mr. Fillmore respond to the memo- 
rial by bringing the subject to the notice of the 
British Government, we doubt not that the an- 
swer would be courteous, if not satisfactory. 
But this movement suggests another matter 
of kindred interest. Let us suppose that Lord 
Palmerston, intsructed by the Queen, moved to 
compassion by the representations of our Gov- 
ernment, should return it a communication, an- 
nouncing that its intercession had prevailed, 
and orders had been despatched for the release 
of the Irish prisoners. He begs leave, however, 
to bring to the notice of the President a case 
which has enlisted profound sympathy in a 
large portion of her Majesty’s subjects, and not 
dissimilar in its general features to that which 
prompted the appeal of the American Govern- 
ment far mercy. He refers to the imprisonment 
of Captains Drayton and Sayres for the offence 
of attempting to extricate from bondage some 
seventy human beings. Their object was a 
humane one, as they proposed to secure no ad- 
vantage to themselves by the act. Besides, 
their attempt was baffled, and all the slaves 
were brought back and restored to their mas- 
ters, so that no loss was sustained by any one. 
For this act, which is made an offence only by 
the local law, though regarded as worthy of 
signal honor in countries where Slavery does 
not exist, they have suffered already close con- 
finement for the last three years—a longer time 
than that of the Irish prisoners whom her 
Majesty’s Government has released at our in- 
stance. He invokes our clemency in their be- 
half. He will not use the language of the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Massachusetts, in a 
similar case, and say that they have suffered 
enough, whatever views may be taken of the 





character of their offence; that our Govern- 
‘ment can grant their release with entire safety 





to its own interests and power. It is not for 
one nation to pronounce judgment in regard to 
the laws and interests of another nation ; but he 
asks their release in the name of the re 
People, and on the ground that clemency “isa 
grace which it can never be otherwise than 
honorable to ask and honorable to grant. 

We know not what answer our Government 
would return, Great Britain regards Smith 
O’Brien and his associates as grave offenders ; 
but at the solicitation of our Government, which 
does not so regard them, she releases them. 
No matter, then, though our Government may 
regard Drayton and Sayres as grave offenders, 
how could it help exercising clemency towards 
them, at the request of Great Britain, which 
does not so regard them ? 

We bring this matter to the attention of the 
People, not to embarrass the generous move- 
ment in favor of the Irish prisoners. God prosper 
that and every other honorable and humane 
movement! But let us be consistent; while 
pleading for mercy, let us be merciful. Let a 
republican Government show the noble attri- 
bute to which, in a monarchical Government, it 


is called upon to appeal. 





THE POSITION OF PARTIES—MR. 
FILLMORE. 

The question asked in Georgia, concerning 
the late election there, is, “ Whose victory is 
it?” The Washington Union seems to claim 
it for the Demoerats, regarding Mr. Cobb as 
in full membership with the National Demo- 
cratic party. Respectable Democratic and 
Whig journals in Georgia pronounce it, if not 
a Whig, at least an Administration victory, in- 
asmuch as Whigs and Democrats co-operated 
cordially in sustaining the great policy of the 
Administration, the Compromise, and the Fugi- 
tive Law. This was the real issue of the strug- 
gle, and the ground assumed by Mr. Cobb and 
his friends was certainly Administration ground. 
A similar remark might be made of the pres- 
ent contest in Mississippi, in which Mr. Foote 
clearly takes the side of the Administration. 
What may be the action of these gentlemen 
when the emergency shall have passed, is not 
of course known, though the Washington Unzon 
predicts that they will be found operating in 
the ranks of the National Democracy. On the 
contrary, the Savannah Georgian prophecies 
that “they will not go into the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and will not support its nominees; ” 
and the Federal (Ga.) Union says—“ The Union 
may as well give up the game. Fillmore is the 
first choice of the Union party of Georgia for 
the next President.” 

Why should he not be? Have they not 
every reason to confide in him? Js he notiden- 
tified with the policy on the strength of which 
they have just succeeded in both Georgia and 
Mississippi? What Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency has done so much in support of 
it? Buchanan was against the Compromise 
and for the line of 36 degrees 30 minutes—an 
impracticable measure. General Cass adyo- 
cated strenuously, for a long time, the right of 
a People to form a Territorial Government for 
themselves, and regulate their own domestic 
institutions, and denied all power in Congress 
to legislate over them. Of course, his doctrine 
involved the assumption of a right in the Peo- 
ple of a Territory to exclude slavery, and was 
therefore repudiated by Mr. Calhoun, and the 
supporters of Southern rights generally. Be- 
yond all doubt, had it not been for Mr. Fill- 
more’s accession to the Presidency, and the ef- 
forts of his Administration, the Compromise 
and Fugitive Law would have never passed ; in 
fact, the passage of these measures and their 
enforcement have been the signal achievements 
of this Administration. With what unrelenting 
zeal it has labored to make the Fugitive Law & 
living spirit, let orders to the army and navy, 
Presidential proclamations, instructions to Dis- 
trict Attorneys, prosecutions for Treason, testi- 
fy: and can any Southern man, who has ob- 
served the appointment of slavyeholders as Gov- 
ernors and Judges of the Territories of Utah 
and New Mexico, doubt of its determination to 
afford to the South every facility for extending 
its peculiar institution ? 

It would be impossible for the Union party 
of the South to find a safer man than Mr. Fill- 
more. Deeds, not words alone, are his youch- 
ers, though his special organ abounds in words 
too. Additional pledges from him will not be 
needed. Look at the action of the National 
Whigs, at the North—their repudiation of all 
anti-slavery sentiment and of all fellowship 
with anti-slavery men, their fixed determina- 
tion to suppress agitation, and to conciliate by 
all possible concessions the Slaveholding Inter- 
est—surely the South is indebted to the Admin- 
istration for all this. Not so effectual was the 
Administration of James K. Polk in repressing 
the anti-slavery sentiment in the Democratic 
party. 

Why, then, we ask, should not the Union party 
of the South, embracing both Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, support Mr. Fillmore for another Presi- 
dential term? We are not sure but that the 
Georgia papers will turn out to be true 
prophets. Messrs. Cobb and Foote will find it 
difficult to show cause for not sustaining Mr. 
Fillmore, should he appear as a candidate for 
another term. 

The Union has hard work before it. How 
can it make head against an Administration, 
whose leading measures it zealously advocates, 
as of paramount interest to the South? It is 
working from day to day with a view to unite 
the Democracy of all the States on the platform 
of approbation of the Compromise and Fugitive 
Law. Its whole action tends, with other causes, 
to force these measures into the next Presiden- 
tial contest, and to make it hinge upon adhe- 
sion to them. And yet it would array the De- 
mocracy against an Administration which se- 
cured the passage of these measures, which has 
steadfastly maintained them, and which, we all 
all know, will continue to maintain them by 
the whole weight of its.patronage and power! 

Conscious of the weakness of its position, 
it is beginning to question Mr. Fillmore’s 
orthodoxy on the Slavery Question ; but 
this is labor thrown away. It is nonsense 
to republish old letters, betraying anti-slavery 
affinities. There is scarcely a distinguished 
politician in Virginia who could not be 
arraigned as a heretic on similar evidence. 
The late Governor McDowell in 1831, in the 
Virginia Convention, uttered sentiments as 
strongly anti-slavery as those expressed by Mr. 
Fillmore, @ few years later; and so did Mr. 
Ritchie, then editor of the Richmond (Va.) En- 
quirer : but one was trusted and honored by 
the Southern Democracy up to the hour of his 
death, and the other is still recognised as a 
chosen leader. 

Times change and men change with them. 
Present deeds, not past professions, determine 
present character and purposes. Tried by this 
standard, Mr. Fillmore is as safe a President, so 
far as slavery is concerned, as any man the 
South could present. 

Nor will it do to refer to the questionable ac- 
tion or non-action of Whigs in certain localities 
at the North, who are still regarded and treat- 
ed as supporters of the Administration. Such 
an argument is a two-edged sword. Democrats 
at the North, recognised as in good standing 
by the Washington Union, are equally culpa- 
ble. ‘The Democracy of Ohio and Massachu- 
setts is of very doubtful reputation : its coali- 
tions are no more sweet smelling in the nostrils 





of the South than those of certain Northern 


comm 


Whigs. If Northern Whigs have sent Mr, 
Seward to the Senate, Messrs. Chase and 
Sumner would not have been enrolled among 
its members, but for the votes of Democrats, in 
opposition to Whig votes. 

A few days since, a carefully prepared edito- 
rial nearly eight,columns long, designed to show 
how much more trustworthy are the Democrats 
than the Whigs of the North on the Slavery 
Question, appeared in the columns of the Wash- 
ington Union, The columns of the Republic 
has often groaned under the weight of argu- 
ments, proving just as conclusively that on this 
Question the Whigs of the North are much 
safer than their Pemocratic brethren. A can- 
did reader of both papers is forced to acknowl- 
edge that, whateyer else may have been proved, 
one fact at least had been incontrovertibly es- 
tablished—and that is, that neither party can 
be trusted on the great Question of Human 
Rights. 

To expose the deceptive representations of the 
Washington Union in the article referred to, 
we shall examine some of its statements. 

It contrasts with pride the position of the 
Democracy, with that of the Whigs, of New 
York. What is the difference between them ? 
The Whigs pledge implicit obedience to all 
laws of Congress, including the Fugitive Law, 
and a complete acquiescence in all the Adjust- 
ment measures—merely affirming the right, 
which no one denies, of discussing and seeking 
the repea) or modification of any Law. They 
go further, and approve, without qualification, 
the course of the Administration, which stands 
committed to those measures without repeal or 
modification; and then, nominate a ticket of 
anti-slavery and pro-slavery men in equal pro 
portions. The Democrats also pledge acquies- 
cence and obedience, and then reaffirm the Bal- 
timore resolutions ; but the leading journals of 
the larger section of the party declare that 
the Baltimore resolution concerning non-inter- 
ference with questions of Slavery, was intended 
torefer, and does refer only to Slavery as exist- 
ing under State authority. Corroborating this 
construction by act, the Democratic Convention 
nominates a ticket, composed, with a single ex- 
ceptien, of thatclass of Democrats who are com- 
mitted against the extension of slavery. . 

We need notsay that these facts are left out of 
view by the Union. 

Again—this paper is entirely satisfied with 
the resolves of the State Democratic Conven- 
tion of New Hampshire, which go not one unit 
beyond the ground taken by the Whigs of New 

York ané Pennsylvania. The Whigs of New 
York say— 

“That the Whigs of this State will abide by 
the Constitution of the United States in all its 

arts, and that they will receive its true mean- 
ing and construction from the judicial tribunals 
it has created for that purpose, and will always 
sustain and defend such decisions, as the law of 
the land, until they are reversed by the same 
tribunals. 

“That laws of Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures. pronounced constitutional by the judicial 


tribunals, must be enforced and implicitly 
obeyed. af  @, eS 

“That all who are animated by a sincere 
desire to preserve the Union unimpaired, and 
the free institutions which it sustains and 
guaranties, by which alone individual security 
and national peace and prosperity can be per- 
petuated, must condemn all attempts to resist, 
defeat, or render ineffectual, any laws passed 
by constitutional majorities of legislative bodies, 
in either the tpn or State Governments; and 
that the Whigs of New York will ever be found 
prompt to render a patriotic acquiescence in 
all such laws. 

“ That the N}tional Administration is entitled 
to the confidefce and support of the Whigs 
of New York] for the eminent ability and 
patriotism whet have characterized its meas- 
ures.” 4 

The Whigs &f Pennsylvania reselve : 

“That the Government and people of Penn- 
sylvania are loyaljto the National Constitution, 
and are ready at all hazards to carry its provis- 
ions into effect; td assert otherwise is a libel 
upon the fair fame of the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. 

“That the adjustment measures of the last 
Congress shall be faithfully observed and_re- 
spected by the Whigs.” 

The resolutions do not satisfy the Unzon, but 
the following, by the New Hampshire Demo- 
crats, it commends, as “ fully and thoroughly ” 
sustaining the Compromise, &c. : 

“3, That the Democratic party of 1851 pre- 
serves and will forever maintain its unalterable 
attachment to the Union, the whole Union, and 
every part of the Union. 

“4, That we regard the recent adjustment 
of the great questions that so violently agitated 
the councils and threatened the existence of the 
Union as the best, if not the only, result which 
could be attained ¢onsistently with the peace 
and the honor of the country. 

“5, That we heartily respond to the wise 
and patriotic counsdl of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, contained in his recent annual message 
to the Legislature, wherein he says: ‘The 
measures of compromise have now become a 
part, of the statutes of the land, and every con- 
sideration of good faith and sound policy re- 
quires that they should be sustained.’ 

“§. That unconditional obedience to constitu- 
ted laws of the land ‘is the duty of every good 
citizen ; to support and defend them is his high- 
est glory, and nothing else so much as this can 
tend to make his country prosperous and distin- 
guished among the nations.” 

Tweedle-dum, tweedle-dee! Other differ- 
ences between the two old parties, as stated by 
their respective partisans, are, for the most part, 
just as appreciable as their difference on the 
Slavery Question. 

“In the State of Ohio,” says the Union, “the 
Whigs have emphati¢ally repudiated the Com- 
promise as a Whig measure ”—having passed 
the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That, as the Compromise meas- 
ures were not recommended by a Whig Ad- 
ministration, and were not passed as party 
measures by Congress, perfect toleration of 
opinion respecting those measures should be ac- 
corded to Whigs everywhere.” 


Aye—but what did the Democratic State 
Convention do? That is a question not an- 
swered in the Union. Not a word has it to 
say of its action or non-action. The reason is 
plain. It would not approve the Compromise 
or Fugitive Law; it would not recommend ac- 
quiescence in either; but it did reaffirm resolu- 
tions, adopted by two successive Democratic 
State Conventions, recognising slavery as an 
evil, and the duty of the Democracy to seek its 
limitation and final extinction by all constitu- 
tional means ! 

What a violation, then, of all truth and fair- 
dealing to represent Mr. Fillmore as unworthy 
of slaveholding support, on account of the 
questionable action of some of his Northern 
supporters! Every intelligent man knows, 
what the record shows, that the great body of 
his friends at the North occupy precisely that 
‘ground, which, when occupied by Democrats, 
the Union regards as entitling the latter to the 
confidence and alliance of the slaveholders. 

Now, if the passage and enforcement of the 
Fugitive Law and Compromise, be the principal 
measures of the Administration, and these 
measures transcend in the judgment of the 
slaveholders, represented by the Washington 
Union, all other measures in importance, why 
should this journal and its friends array them- 
selves against the Administration? We repeat, 
a safer man on these points cannot be chosen, than 
Mr. Fillmore, and the opposition of the Union 
reasonable men will be apt to attribute to some 
other than a patriotic motive. But,if Mr. Fill- 
more be so deserving of the support of slave- 
holders, bent on maintaining their supremacy 
in the National Councils, on what ground are 








that party at the North which sustains and 
sanctions, without qualification, his Administra- 
tion? With what decency can it deny that at 
this moment it is the most potent bulwark of 
of the slave power? Will it dare, then, to look 
an honest Anti-Slavery voter in the face, and ask 
his support * 

These questions we hope to see satisfactorily 
answered by the results of the election about to 
be held in Massachusetts—that State which 
from its position, its history, and character, 
must always exert a controlling influence over 
the destinies of the cause of human freedom. 





THE WOMEN’S CONVENTION. 


“ How vast a work 
To assail this gray pre-eminence of man ! * 

The New York Tribune contains a full ac- 
count of the late “Women’s Rights Conven- 
tion” held at Worcester, Massachusetts. It 
seems to have been largely attended, and con- 
ducted with a more than ordinary degree 0 
decorum and propriety. Its resolutions, ad- 
dresses, reports, and letters of correspondents, 
are in general moderate in tone and language, 
and characterized by directness and the good 
old Saxon elements of common sense and plain 
speaking. The objects aimed at are calmly 
and succinctly stated; and the wrongs com- 
plained of set forth without cant, extravagance, 
or ill-nature. In short, we find very little in 
the reported proceedings to justify the small 
witticisms in which some of our brethren of the 
press heve indulged in anticipation of this some- 
what novel convocation. Indeed, we very much 
doubt whether a Convention of the editorial 
fraternity would have passed off more credit- 
ably than this congress of women, in respect to 
some of those very traits of which a monopoly 
is claimed by the masculine gender. 

The pith and point of the entire movement 
is to be found in a demand on the part of the 
Convention for themselves and their sex, of the 
right of suffrage or equality before the law, as 
embodied in the following resolution : 





“ Resolved, That, while we would not under- 
value other methods, the right of suffrage for 
women is, in our opinion, the corner stone of 
this enterprise, since we do not seek to protect 
woman, but rather to place her in a condition 
to protect herself.” 

Under the circumstances of the case, this 
certainly looks like a bold demand; but it 
would be difficult to show that it asks more 
than is implied in the Democratic theory of our 
Government. Even under the old colonial sys- 
tem in one, at least, of the original States of 
the Confederacy, women, who were freeholders, 
on the acknowledged principle of the proper 
connection of representation and taxation, en- 
joyed the right of voting, and frequently exer- 
cised it. We mention this fact to relieve the 
apprehensions ofsome of contemporaries. There 
seems, indeed, no very decided prospect of a 
speedy realization of the object of the Women’s 
Rights Convention ; but, at any rate, it is con- 
soling to think that this portentous conjunc- 
tion of “the ballot and the petticoat” might 
take place without seriously disturbing the or- 
der of things, or bringing down upon us the 
reign of “ Chaos and Old Night.” Come what 
may, Nature is inexorable; she will reverse 
none of her laws at the bidding of male or fe- 
male Conventions; and men and women, with 
or without the right of suffrage, will continue 
to be men and women still. In the event of 
the repeal of certain ungenerous, not to say un- 
manly, enactments, limiting and abridging the 
rights and privileges of women, we may safely 
confide in the adaptive powers of Nature. She 
will take care of the new fact in her own way, 
and reconcile it to the old, through the opera- 


tion of her attractive or repellant forces. Let 
us, then, not be afraid to listen to the claims 
and demands of those who, in some sort at 
least, represent the feelings and interests of 
those nearest and dearest to us. Let Oliver ask 
for more. It is scarcely consistent with our 
assumed superiority to imitate the horror and 
wide-orbed consternation of Mr. Bumble and 
his parochial associates, on a similar occasion. 

For the purpose of showing in a brief space 
the extent of the claims and expectations of 
the Convention, we make the following extract 
from a well-written report on the subject of 
education : 

“ Let it suffice for this whole argument, that 
sve do not claim for women parallelism, equali- 
ty, or superiority of constitution or capacity for 
office as against men, but we merely claim the 
freedom of her proper life, whatever that may 
prove to be upon fair trial. We claim the 
privilege and the opportunity for unfolding all 
her powers in the eruditions and with the helps 
most favorable for the possibilities ot growth, 
and the full play of all those hopes, incentives, 
and prospects, whose monopoly has developed 
man into her master, and enslaved and de- 
graded her in the proportion that they have 
been withheld from her.” J. G. W. 

New Puszications.—We are indebted to 
Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, for “ Bayard Taylor’s 
Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs,” and for 
R. H. Stoddard’s new volume of poetry—the 
latter containing the fine, imaginative poem of 
“The Castle in the Air,” a happy and rich 
specimen of serial architecture, quaint, delicate, 
and voluptuous, such as the “ Bard of the Cas- 
tle of Indolence” might have enjoyed in his 
vision 

“ Of dreams that flit before the half-closed eye, 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 

Forever flashing round a sunset sky.” 

Some of the minor poems are characterized 
by a peculiar delicacy of fancy and expression, 
The following picture of a sea-side scene, on a 
moonlight night, is worthy of Tennyson : 

“The yellow moon looks slantly down 
Through seaward mists upon the town ; 
And, like a mist, the moonshine falls 
Between the dim and shadowy walls. 


“T see a crowd in every street, 

But cannot hear their falling feet: . 

They float like clouds through shade and light, 
And seem a portion of the night. 


‘ The ships have lain for ages fled 
Along the waters, dark and dead ; 
The dying waters watch no more 
The long black line of spectral shore. 


“There is no life on land or sea, 
Save in the quiet moon and me; 
‘Nor ours is true, but only seems, 
Within some dead old world of dreams!” 

To Bayard Taylor’s book we cannot now do 
justice. As one of the early appreciaters of his 
rare gifts, we feel an honest pride in his grow- 
ing reputation, which has already more than 
redeemed the promise that his most sanguine 
friends made in his behalf on his first appear- 
ance as a writer. There are poems in the 
present volume which any American writer 
might be proud toown. We call the attention 
of the reader to “The Fountain in Winter,” 
“The Pine Forest of Monterey,” “Sorrowful 
Music,” and “The Metempsychosis of the 
Pine,” in support of our opinion. The ballad 
of “Manuela” is full of picturesque beauty of 
description, and has the genuine tenderness of 
Nature. If it had no other merit, it would de- 
serve honorable mention as the foundation of 


tha Hopkins,” which is every way the best 
specimen of an American idyl we have yet met 
with. The energetic and enterprising author 
of these poems is now on his way to Nineveh, 
and thence to that unsearched goal of the 
world’s travellers, the true source of the Nile. 
No idle dreamer, but a man of action, as well 








his claims to the confidence of Anti-Slavery 
voters to be urged? How are we to regard 





as thought; if his life and health are spared a 
few years longer, he will leave his mark upon 


that admirable parody, “The Ballad of Mar- |' 


his age, not merely as a gifted poet, but as a | 


of the earth. J. G. W. 
HOMICIDE CASE IN CLARKE COUNTY, | 
VIRGINIA. | 


Some time since, the newspapers of Virginia | 
contained an account of a horrible tragedy, | 
enacted in Clarke county, of that State. A | 
slave of Colonel James Castleman, it was stated, 
had been chained by the neck, and whipped to 
death by his master, on the charge of stealing. 
The whole neighborhood in which the transac- 
‘tion occurred was incensed; the Virginia pa- 
pers abounded in denunciations of the cruel 
act ; and the People of the North were called 
upon to bear witness to the justice which would 
surely be meted out in a slave State to the 
master of a slave. We did not publish the ac- 
count. The case was horrible; it was, we 
were confident, exceptional ; it should not be 
taken as evidence of the general treatment of 
slaves; we chose to delay any n¢tice of it till 
the Courts should pronounce th¢ir judgment, 
and we could announce at once fhe crime and 
its punishment, so that the Stat might stand 
acquitted of the foul deed. 

Those who were so shocked ¢ the transac- 
tion will be surprised and m@¢tified to hear 
that the actors in it have been tied, and acquit- 
ted ; and when they read tlp following ac- 
count of the trial and verdict, published at the 
instance of the friends of the accused, their 
mortification will deepen into bitter indigna- 
tion: 

From the Spirit of Jefferson. 

Coronet James CastLemMin.—The following 
statement, understood to have been drawn up 
by counsel, since the trial, has been placed by 
the friends of this gentleman in our hands for 
publication. 

At the Circuit Superior Court of Clarke 
county, commencing on the 13th of October, 
Judge Samuels presiding, James Castleman and 
his son Stephen D. Castleman were indicted 
jointly for the murder of negro Lewis, property 
of the latter. By advice of their counsel, the 
parties elected to be tried separately, and the 
Attorney for the Commonwealth directed that 
James Castleman should be tried first. 

It was proved on this trial, that for many 
months previous to the occurrence, the money 
drawer of the tavern kept by Stephen D. Cas- 
tleman, and the liquors kept in large quanti- 
ties in his cellar, had been pillaged from time 
to time, until the thefts had attained to a con- 
siderable amount. Suspicion had from various 
causes been directed to Lewis, and ariother 
negro named Reuben, (a blacksmith,) the prop- 
erty of James Castleman; but by the aid of 
two of the house servants they had eluded the 
most vigilant watch. 

On the 20th of August last, in the afternoon, 
S. D. Castleman accidentally discovered a clue, 
by means of which, and through one of the 
house servants implicated, he was enabled ful- 
ly to detect the depredators, and to ascertain 
the manner in which the theft had been com- 
mitted. He immediately sent for his father, 
living near him, and after communicating what 
he had discovered, it was determined that the 
offenders should be punished at once, and be- 
fore they should know of the discovery that 
had been made. 

Lewis was punished first ; and in a manner as 
was fully shown, to preclude all risk of injury 
to his person, by stripes with a broad leathern 
strap. He was punished severely, but to an ex- 
tent by no means disproportionate to his offence, 
nor was it pretended in any quarter, that this 
SS implicated either his life or health. 

e confessed the offence, and admitted that it 
had been effected by false keys, furnished by the 
blacksmith, Reuben. 

The latter servant was punished immediately 
afterwards. It was believed that he was the 
principal offender, and he was found to be 
more obdurate and contumacious than Lewis 
had been, in reference to the offence. Thus it 
was proved, both by the prosecution and the 
defence, that he was punished with greater 


severity than his accomplice. It resulted.in a 
Like cUnTessiun on is pare, ana ne produced the 


false key, one fashioned by himself, by which 
the theft had been effected. 

It was further shown on the trial, that Lewis 
was whipped in the upper room of a ware- 
house, connected with Stephen Castleman’s 
store, and near the public road, where he was 
at work at the time; that after he had been 
flogged, to secure his person. whilst they went 
after Reuben, he was confined by a chain 
around his neck, which was attached to a joist 
above his head. The length of this chain, the 
breadth and thickness of the joist, its height 
from the floor, and the circlet of chain on the 
neck, were accurately measured ; and it was 
thus shown that the chain unoccupied by the | 
circlet and the joist was a foot and a half lon- 
ger than the space between the shoulders of 
-the man and the joist above, or to that extent 
the chain hung loose above him; that the cir- 
clet (which was fastened so as to prevent its 
contraction) rested on the shoulders and breast, 
the chain being sufficiently drawn only to pre- 
vent being slipped over his head, and that there 
was no other place in the room to which he 
could be fastened, except to one of the joists 
above. His hands were tied in front—a white 
man, who had been at work with Lewis during 
the day, was left with him by the Messrs. Cas- 
tleman, the better to insure his detention, 
whilst they were absent, after Reuben. It was 
proved by this man, (who was 4 witness for 
the prosecution,) that Lewis asked for a box to 
stand on, or for something that he could jump 
off from ; that after the Castlemans had left 
him, he expeessed a fear that when they came 
back he would be whipped again; and said if 
he had a knife, and could get one hand loose, 
he would cut his throat. The witness stated 
that the negro “stood firm on his feet,” that he 
could turn freely in whatever direction he 
wished. and that he made no complaint of the 
mode of his confinement. This man stated 
that he remained with Lewis about half an 
hour, and then left there to go home. 

After punishing Reuben, the Castlemans re- 
turned to the warehouse, bringing him with 
them ; their object being to confront the two 
men, in the hope that, by further examination of 
them jointly, all their accomplices might be 
detected. 

They were not absent more than half an 
hour. When they entered the room above, 
Lewis was found hanging by the neck, his feet 
thrown behind him, his knees 4 few inches 
from the floor, and his head thrown forward— 
the body warm and supple, (or relaxed,) but life 
was extinct. 

It was proved by the surgeons who made a 

t mortem examination before the coroner’s 
inquest, that the death was caused by strangu- 
lation by hanging; and other eminent surgeons 
were examined to show, from the appearance of 
the brain and its blood vessels after death, (as 
exhibited at the post mortem examination.) that 
the subject could not have fainted before stran- 
gulation. 

After the evidence was finished on both sides, 
the jury from their box, and of their own mo- 
tion, without a word from counsel on either 
side, informed the court that they had agreed 
upon their verdict. The counsel assented to 
its being thus received, and a verdict of “not 
guilty” was immediately rendered. The Attor- 
ney for the Commonwealth then informed the 
Court, that all the evidence for the prosecution 
had been laid before the jury, and as no new 
evidence could be offered ha trial of Stephen 
D. Castleman, he submitted to the Court the 
propriety of entering a nolle prosequi. The 

udge replied, that the case had been fully and 
fairly laid before the jury upon the evidence ; 
that the Court was not only satisfied with the 
verdict, but if any other had been rendered it 
must have been set aside; and that if no further 
evidence was to be adduced on the trial of Ste- 
phen, the Attorney for the Commonwealth 
would exercise a proper discretion in entering a 
nolle prosequi as to him, and the Court would 
approve its being done. A nolle prosequt was | 
entered accordingly, and both gentlemen dis- 
charged. 

It may be added that two days were con- 
sumed in exhibiting the evidence, and that the 
trial was by a jury of Clarke county. Both 
the parties had been on bail from the time. of 
their arrest, and were continued on bail whilst 
the trial was depending. 

Let us admit that the evidence does not prove 
the legal crime of homicide: what candid man 
can doubt, after reading this ex-parte version of 


it, that the slave died in consequence of the 
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In criminal prosecutions, the Federal Consti- 


brave and successful explorer of the dark places tution guaranties to the accused the right to a 
| public trial, by an impartial jury, the right to 


be informed of the nature and cause of the ac. 


cusation, to be confronted with the witnesses 


against him, to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witness in his favor, and to haye 
the assistance of counsel—guaranties necos. 
sary to secure innocence against hasty or yin- 
dictive judgment ; absolutely necessary to pre. 
vent injustice. Grant that they were not in- 
tended for slaves, every master of a slave must 
feel that they are still morally binding upon 
him. He is the sole judge: he alone deter. 
mines the offence, the proof requisite to estal. 
lish it, and the amount of the punishment, The 
slave then has a peculiar claim upon him for 
justice. When charged with a crime, common 
humanity requires that he should be informed 
ot it, that he should be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, that he should be per- 
mitted to show evidence in favor of his inno. 
cence. 

But how was poor Lewis treated? The son 
of Castleman said he had discovered who stole 
the money, and it was forthwith “determined 
that the offenders should he punished at once 
and before they should know of the discovery 
that had been made.” Punished without a 
hearing! Punished on the testimony of a 
house-servant, the nature of which does not ap- 
pear to have been inquired into by the Court! 
Not a word is said which authorizes the belief 
that any careful examination was made, as it 
respects their guilt. Lewis and Reuben were 
assumed, on loose evidence, without deliberate 
investigation, to be guilty, and then, without 
allowing them to attempt to show their inno- 
cence, they were whipped, until a confession of 
guilt was extorted by bodily pain. 

Is this Virginia justice ? 

Lewis was punished with “a broad leathern 
strap’’—he was “punished severely :” this we 
do ‘not need to be told. A “broad leathern 
strap” is well adapted to severity of punish- 
ment. “Nor was it pretended,” the account 
says, “in any quarter, that this punishment 
implicated either his life or his health.” This 
is false ; it was expressly stated in the news- 
paper accounts at the time, and such was the 
general impression in the neighborhood, that 
the punishment did very severely implicate his 
life. But more of this anon. 

Lewis was left. A chain was fastened round 
his neck, so as not to choke him, and secured 
to the joist above, leaving a slack of about a 
foot and a half. Remaining in an upright po- 
sition, he was secure against strangulation. but 
he could neither sit nor kneel; and should he 
faint, he would be choked to death. The ac- 
count says that they fastened him thus, for the 
purpose of securing him. If this had been the 
sole object, it could have been accomplished 
by safer and less cruel methods, as every reader 
must know. This mode of securing him was 
intended probably to intimidate him, and at 
the same time afforded some gratification to 
the vindictive feeling which controlled the act- 
ors in this foul transaction. The man whom 
they left to watch Lewis said that after re- 
maining there about half an hour, he went 
home; and Lewis was then alive. The Castle- 
mans say that, after punishing Reuben, they re- 


an hour, and they found him hanging by the 
neck, dead. We direct attention to this part 
of the testimony, to show how loose the state- 
ments were which went to make up the evi- 
dence. 

Why was Lewis chained at all, and a man 
left to watch him? To secure him, say the 


Castlemans. Is it customary to chain slaves in 
wis manner, and set a watch over them, after 


severe punishment, to prevent their running 
away? If the punishment of Lewis had not 
been unusual, and if he had not been threat- 
ened with another infliction, on their return, 
there would have been no necessity for chain- 
ing him. 

The testimony of the man left to watch, rep 
resents him as desperate. apparently with pain 
and fright. “Lewis asked for a box to stand 
on :” why? Was he not suffering from pain and 
exhaustion, and did he not wish to rest him- 
self, without danger of slow strangulation ’ 
Again: he asked for “something he could 
jump off from ;” “ after the Castlemans left, he 
expressed a fear when they came back that he 
would be whipped again; and said if he had a 
knife, and could get one hand loose, he would 
cut his throat.” 

The punishment that could drive him tosuch 
desperation must have been horrible. 


How long they were absent, we know not, 
for the testimony on this point is contradictory. 
They found him hanging by the’ neck, dead, 
“his feet thrown behind him, his knees a few 
inches. from the floor, and his head thrown for- 
ward ”—just the position he would naturally 
fall into had he sunk from exhaustion. They 
wish it to appear that he hung himself. Could 
this be proved, (we need hardly say that it is 
not,) it would relieve but slightly the dark pic- 
ture of their guilt. The probability is that he 
sank, exhausted by suffering, fatigue, and fear. 
As to the testimony of “surgeons,” founded 
upon @ post mortem examination of the brain 
and blood vessels, “that the subject could not 
have fainted before strangulation,” it is not 
worthy of consideration. We know something 
of the fallacies and fooleries of such examina- 
tions. 

From all we can learn, the only evidence re- 
lied on by the prosecution was that white man 
employed by the Castlemans. He wasdepend- 
ent upon them for work. Other evidence might 
have been obtained ; why it was not, is for the 
Prosecuting Attorney to explain. To prove 
what we say, and to show that justice has not 
been done in this horrible affair, we publish the 
following communication from an old and 
highly respectable citizen of this place, and 
who is very far from being an Apbolitionist. 
The slaveholders whom he mentions are well 
known here, and would have promptly appear- 
ed in the case, had the Prosecution, which was 
aware of their readiness, summoned them. 


To the Editor of the Era: 

I see that Castleman, who lately had a trial 
for whipping @ slave to death in Virginia, was 
“triumphantly acquitted” —as many expected. 
There are three persons in this city, with whom 
Iam acquainted who staid at Castleman’s the 
same night in which this awful tragedy was 
enacted. They heard the dreadful lashing and 
the heart-rending screams and entreaties of the 
sufferer. They implored the only white man 
they could find on the premises, not engaged in 
the bloody work, to interpose, but for a long 
time he refused; on the ground that he was a 
dependent, and was afraid to give offence; and 
that, moreover, they had been drinking, and he 
was in fear for his own life, should he say a 
word that would be displeasing to them. He 
did, however, venture, and returned and re- 
ported the cruel manner in which the slaves 
were chained, and lashed, and secured in 4 
blacksmith’s vice. In the morning, when they 
ascertained that one of the slaves was dead, 
they were so shocked and indignant that they 
refused to eat in the house, and reproached Cas- 
tleman with his cruelty. He expressed his 
regret that the slave had died, and especially 
as he had ascertained that he was innocent of 
the accusation for which he suffered. The idea 
was that he had fainted from exhaustion, and 
the chain being round his neck, he was stran- 
gled. The persons I refer to are themselves 
slave-holders—but their feelings were so har- 
rowed and lacerated that they could not sleep, 
(two of them are ladies ;) and for many nights 
afterwards their rest was disturbed and their 
dreams made frightful by the appalling recol- 








punishment inflicted upon him * 


lection. 





turned, having been absent not more than half 
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rsons would have been material wit- 
Bory would have willingly attended on 


the part of the prosecution. 


e knowledge 


they had of the case was communicated to the 


P 


= : + 
authorities, yet their attendance was no 
ened The only witness was that depend- 


ent who considered his own life in — 


Yours, &e. . 


The account, as publishsd by the friends of the 


ac 
elty. 
ent prove that 


cused pagties, shows @ case of extreme cru- 
The statements made by our correspond- 


the truth has not been fully re- 


vealed, and that justice has been baffled. The 
result of the trial shows how irresponsible is the 
power of a master over his slave, and that 
whatever security the latter has, is to be sought 
in the humanity of the former, not in the 


guaranties of 


law. Against the cruelty of 


an inhuman master, he has really no safeguard, 

Our conduet in relation to this case, deferring 
all notice of it in our columns till a legal in- 
vestigation could be had, shows that we are not 


disposed to be 


captious towards our slavehold- 


ing countrymen. In no unkind spirit have we 
examined this lamentable case, but we must 
expose the utter repugnance of the slave-system 


to the proper 


administration of justice. The 


newspapers of Virginia generally publish the 


account from 
comment. 


the Spirit of Jefferson, without 


They are evidently not satisfied that 


justice was done ; they doubtless will deny that 
‘the accused were guilty of homicide, legally 5 


but they will 


not deny that they were guilty of 


an atrocity which should brand them forever, In 
a Christian country. 


MOVEMENTS OF kK 


The movem 


> 


OSSUTH — RUMORS, 
ETC. 


ents of Kossuth are observed with 





extreme vigilance and distrust by the Absolute 
Powers of Europe, and criticised with severity 
by all those, whether in thjs country or in Eu- 
rope, who sympathize more with their. preten- 
sions than with the rights of the People. 

Austria protests against his release, threat- 
ens Turkey, burns him in effigy, denounces 
England for the honors she proposes to bestow 
upon him, and instructs her Minister to with- 
draw from London should Palmerston grant 
an audience to the exile. France, or rather 
the petty tyrant who lords it over France, 
dreads his presence on her soil, and refuses him 
the poor privilege of passing through her do- 
main toEngland. The London Times, the foe of 
Republican institutions, the libeller of this coun- 
try, the apologist of European Despotism, de- 
nounces and disparages him so as to throw 
cold water on the enthusiasm of the British 
Peoplein his favor. Certain American journals, 
always distrustful of revolutionary men and 
movements, publish extracts of letters from un- 
known correspondents, exhibiting Kossuth as a 
rash, egotistical man, not entitled to the admi- 
ration so generally felt in this country for his 
character and deeds. Everywhere there would 
seem to be a concerted effort to arouse preju- 
dice against the great Hungarian and his cause. 

The Newark Daily Advertiser publishes the 
following letter, which, it says, is from “an 
American friend at Marseilles, formerly an 
honorable member of Congress: ” 


MarseI.ues, October 12, 1851. 


We reached this place a few days ago, just 
as Kossuth and his party left it. His appear- 
ance here seems to have occasioned considera- 
ble excitement ; and, as everything relating to 
him is regarded with interest at home, you will 
doubtless be glad to receive some particulars 
concerning the brief visit, which are not likely 
to be generally known. When the frigate 
Mississippi arrived here, Kossuth expressed a 
desire to leave her, and go to England through 
France, though he was unprovided with the 
necessary passports that are required from all 
passengers or travellers. He nevertheless a 
lied to the United States Consul. (John L. 
Hodge, Esq..) through Captain Long, of the 
frigate, to intercede in his behalf; and at his 
earnest request, Mr. Hodge obtained permission 
from the Prefét of the city for him and all his 
companions to come ashore, upon making him- 
self personally responsible (for the whole) that 
there should be no public demonstration or dis- 











turbance. 


quest for perm 


try was communicated by telegraph to Paris, 


and refused by 
Interior. 
This refusal 


citable temper 


pitch ; and in a letter to the Consul, who had 
done everything in his power to serve and 
oblige him, he complained bitterly, and de- 
nounced his conduct and that of Captain Long, 
proverbially one of the most mild, conscientious, 
and obliging officers in the navy, and who, 


withal, has do 


make the voyage agreeable to the exiles, pla- 
cing his best apartments at the service of their 
distinguished leader and his family. In this 


letter, he says: 


first port at which it will stop,” which he just- 
ly supposes will be Gibraltar. 


he adds, “ by sc 


United States, and make my excuses for not 


having profited 
ernment vessel, 


which I have the honor to send you a copy of 
and will confidently await the judgment of the 
public opinion of the United States.” 

Now. from all the testimony I have been able 


to collect, after 


there is no just cause whatever for this extra- 
ordinary complaint of the officers of the frigate 
or of the Consul; and when the whole history 
of Kossuth’s conduct since he came under the 


protection of o 


will, | ain sure, be found that he has no ground 
to he dissatisfied, to say nothing more. It may 
g0 to show that he never intended to go to the 


United States, 


jeatedly expressed his desire to go to England, 
ind remain there, with a view of perfecting his 


plans to effect 
nental Europe, 


Which he Supposes to be his appointed mission. 
Several Hungarians sojourning here tell me he 


hever intended 


far removed from the theatre of his 


erations. 


Upon this pledge, they were per- 
mitted to come to the city; and Kossuth’s re- 


, and the requirement through 
Mr. Hodge of the pledge not to make any pop- 
ular excitement, appear to have roused the ex- 


ission to travel through the coun- 


letter from the Minister of the 


ot the Hungarian to the highest 


ne everything in his power to 


“T will leave the ship at the 


“T will then go,” 
yme private conveyance to the 


by the hospitality of your Gov- 
by the publication of this letter 


some effort, I am confident that 


ur flag comes to be known, it 


as it is certain that he has re- 


a general revolution in conti- 
and give freedom to all peoples, 


to go to America, which is too 
future op- 
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reer, though revolutionary, has been marked by 
moderation and magnanimity. 

On a re-examination of this anonymous let- 
ter, we find some things, even in its partial 
statements, which make a different impression 
on us, from that which they were evidently de- 
signed to produce. Mr. Hodge, it is said, ob- 
tained permission from the Prefét ot Marseilles, 
for Kossuth and his companions “to come 
ashore upon making himself personally respon- 
sible (for the whole) that there should be no 
public demonstration or disturbance.” There 
was no disturbance, but there was a “demon- 
stration.” That is, the French People, who 
love liberty, crowded to see its champions, 
driven into exile by a drivelling Despot. How 
could Kossuth help this? And was it against 
such a manifestation of popular regard for lib- 
erty as this, that the Consul of the American 
People gave his personal guaranty? If so, he 


owed him no thenks. He had no right to 
pledge himself or Kossuth to prevent, what he 
must have known be had no power over—an out- 
burst of popular gmtitude to a great popular 
leader. 

The ex-honorable says that Kossuth sent the 
Ministerial Letter, refusing him a passport, 
to “Le Peuple,” “sn ultra Red Republican 
paper :” That is to say, a journal which ad- 
vocates real republicanism against the charla- 
tanry of Louis Napoleon. We can see nothing 
criminal or indecorous in this, but the ex-hon- 
orable informs us, that “this was among the di- 
rect violations of the American Consul’s pledge, 


be “no public demonstration nor disturbance ”— 
and we are not informed that he was author- 
ized to make even this, by Kossuth: but sup- 
pose that he were, how could the publication 
of the refusal to allow Kossuth to pass through 


If we mistake not, cur officials abroad stand 
in a little too much awe of European Despots, 
and betray an over-anxiety lest the United 
States should be compromitted in relation to 
them. We cannot understand how our Goy- 
ernment should be cympromitted by the out- 
burst of enthusiasm towards Kossuth in Mar- 
seilles, by the appearance in the columns of a 
French paper of the aote refusing him a pas- 
sage through France, or even by his Letter to 
the Democrats of Marseilles. If the American 
Consul or Captain Long arraigned Kossuth on 
these grounds, he had ample cause for dissatis- 
faction. What should we think of the British 
Government, should it undertake, the moment 
the Hungarian should land upon its shores, to 
prohibit him from writing letters or making 
speeches, asserting the great principles of Lib- 
erty, exposing and defying Oppression? An 
American Consul attempting to restrain the 
pen and tongue of Kossuth! Faugh! 

If a letter to the Democrats of Marseilles, 
from the Hungarian sheltered under our flag, 
compromitted the neutrality of this country, 
how much more was it compromitted when it 
received the proscribed patriot on one of its 
national vessels, and pledged its protection to 
him, in defiance of the claims and impotent 
rage of Austria! 

Here is another representation of similar 
brand, emanating from an anonymous source in 
Paris: 


“Mr. Rives, our Minister at Paris, told me 
to-day that he had received accounts from the 
American Consul at Marseilles of the circum- 
stance I have above mentioned. I knew it be- 
fore; the news had ‘spread among the Ameri- 
cans like wild-fire. It appears that a misun- 
derstanding arose between Kossuth and the offi- 
cers of the Mississippi, arising from Kossuth’s 


proceedings at Marseilles. They were anxious, 
naturally enough, that he, e on board a 


national ship, should do nothing which might 
compromise the National Government in respect 
to its relations with a friendly power. Kossuth, 
it is said, took offence at these very proper rep- 
resentations, and left the ship and landed at 
Gibraltar. 


“Tt is very probable Kossuth has been led to 
an error of judgment, something like that of 
the fly on the wheel in the fable, when the fly, 
seeing the dust and hearing the noise, said to 
itself, ‘What a sensation I make! what a dust 
I kick up in the world!’ Such errors of judg- 
ment are very common among frail mortality. 
At all events, the subject is pregnant, and the 
fact to be lamented.” 

The flippancy of the last paragraph shows 

the shallowness of the writer. Now, it so hap- 
pens, that Kossuth left the Mississippi at Gib- 
raltar, because he wished to visit England to 
make his acknowledgments for the efforts of 
that Power for his release, and the Mississippi 
could not, consistently with her orders, convey 
him thither. He left for the purpose of taking 
passage on another vessel, the Mississippi mean- 
while remaining at Gibraltar, ready to bring 
him to our shores on his return to that place. 
This is the whole of it, and we see no mystery 
nor misunderstanding about it. England has 
done more for his release than any other na- 
tion, and it is his duty to show his gratitude to 
her before leaving Europe. 
In due time we hope that the country will be 
informed of what has taken place during the 
voyage of Kossuth, so that the insidious at- 
tempts of anonymous scribblers to depreciate 
and injure the Hungarian exile, may be fully 
exposed. Kossuth is not perfect; who is? But 
his entire public career shows, thus far, that he 
is a wise statesman, a sagacious revolutionist, 
an exalted patriot, a good man. Without being 
carried away by admiration of him, we honor 
him as we honor all men who have distinguish- 
ed themselves by their devotion to the Rights of 
Mankind, and we shall not give credence to re- 
ports unfavorable to him, unless sustained by 
better testimony than that of secret foes and gos- 
siping newsmongers. 


——_—_a—_ 











He sent the Ministerial letter refusing him a 
ae to the editor of Le Peuple, an ultra 


lishe 


ed Republican paper here, and it was pub- 
d with editorial remarks of so exciting a 


character that the authorities caused the whole 
edition to be suppressed. This was among the 
direct violations of the American Consul’s 
Hedge, founded upon Kossuth’s promises. He 
‘so published a proclamation “to the Democ- 
racy of Marseilles,” which you have doubtless 
‘een in the English papers. 

This ex-honorable, as may be easily seen, is 
no friend to Kossuth. There is a studied at- 
‘empt throughout the letter to depreciate him, 
‘0 exaggerate trifles against him, and at last it 
‘entures upon charging him with bad fatth, if 


not falsehood. 
to be written b 


If the extract of the letter said 
y Kossuth, be authentic, then it 


Would appear that there was some kind of a 


the Ne 


ed by the Cons 
t 


tst in his 0 
te wn 


m ” 


hag been some 
un 


the 


bya 


misunderstanding between Kossuth and. the 
American Consul: but this gentleman must 
have shown the lette 


r to the correspondent of 


wark Advertiser, or to some one, from 
Whom he obtained the report—and the pre- 
“umption is strong that the whole version of the 
misunderstanding, as given by L., was furnish- 


ul himself. Why this anxiety to 


restall public opinion in this country in rela- 
n to the disagreement between him and Kos- 
‘uth, by an ex parte statement? “He that is 


cause appeareth right; but af- 


t him cometh his neighbor and searcheth 
A candid public, admitting that there 


difficulty between the illustrious 


garian, our guest so long as he is under 
Stars and stripes, and the American Consul, 
Suspend its judgment till all the facts have 
submitted to its scrutiny. It will not give 

to one-sided reports, evidently colored 
partisan spirit, against a man whose ca- 


Sravery.—An illustration of the working of 
the “ peculiar institution” may be found in the 
following decision of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee in 1834: 


“Frederick, a slave of Colonel Patton, of the 
Fourth Carolina line, with his master’s consent, 
enlisted and fought through the war of the 
American Revolution. On the 8th of August, 
1811, as Frederick’s name was found on the 
muster roll, a warrant was issued to Frederick 
giving him the soldier’s bounty of one thousand 
acres of land. The question before the court 
was, whether the land belonged to Frederick or 
his master. Judge Catron’s decision is in these 
words: ‘Frederick, the slave of Colonel Patton, 
earned this warrant by his services in the Con- 
tinental Line. What isearned by the slave be- 
longs to the master, by the common law, the 
civil law, and the recognised rules of property 
in the slaveholding States of this Union.’ ” 

This decision will hardly be considered in ac- 
cordance with the injunction contained in Col. 
iv, and Ist: “Master, give unto your servant 
that which is just and equal; knowing that ye 
also have a Master in heaven.” * 





Sart Can’t Save Toem—The Albany Re- 
gister, Mr. Fillmore’s organ, says: 
“ Salt.—Since the city of Syracuse has repu- 
diated the Constitution, and cast off its allegi- 
ance to the Union, of course it can no lon 
claim to enjoy their benefits; and accordingly, 
the New York Express says that, inasmuch as 
the city lives on the manufacture and sale of 
salt, under a protection of an ad valorem duty 
of twenty per cent. im by Con on for- 
dign salt, the duty should now be taken off. 
e farmers of the northern, southern, and 
western counties would hold up both hands for 
that. ped ners long been in a of a 
Hh: <asren. eemnaboebert , 
—_ foreign salt” riminating imposed 
The New York Express evidently snuffs trea- 


did a very absurd thing; he did what he had | 
no right to do, and that for which Kossuth | 


which, as stated by L., was that there should | 


France, amount to a ‘public demonstration? ” ' 


the Union, whether this be foreign intervention 
or not, in violation of Mr. Monroe’s policy. 
They have lately been calling the Administra- 
tion to account for not protesting against the 
interference of France and England in sup- 
port of the rights of Spain, their ally, in Cuba: 
how is it that they have no word to say of the 
remissness of our Government in relation to 
the interference of these nations, in our hemi- 
sphere, where no treaty requires or authorizes 
their interference ? 


lin arrived at New York last Sunday, with four 


man publishes official returns from most of the 
counties in Ohio, and says that Wood’s majori- 
ty will between 25,000 and 30,000; and that 
Mr. Lewis, the Free Soil candidate, has re- 
ceived about 16,000 votes. The Free Soil vote 
for Van Buren in 1848 was 35,354. It is evi- 
dent that the unusual majority for Wood re- 
sults from the fact that he received a large 


a protective tariff, it objects to the 20 per cent. 


convince them of the humanity of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The Syracuse Daily Journal rec- 


says: 


on a Government agent, and let 
plug into the spring. and thus shut off the sup- 
ply of brine at once.” * 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Rue anp MisRULE oF THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 
By the author of “Sam Slick.” &. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 
Haliburton attempts to show in this volume, 

from a survey of the early history of the Eng- 

lish colonies in America, and of the peculiarities 
| of the colonists, why a Democratic system be- 
came a necessity, and has succeeded so well in 
the United States; and he argues strenuously 
against its success among People differently sit- 
uated and of a different character. His prefer- 

ences are all for a monarchy supported by a 

proud nobility. A genuine republican will find 

much in his views to dissent from. 








Forest Lire anp Forest Trees. By John S. 
Springer. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale as abovo. 
The author informs us that he was reared 

among the pine forests of Maine, and that 

when he commenced writing, it was simply 
with a view to indulge in agreeable reminis- 
| cences, and live over again a life of wilderness 
| adventure. But, as he proceeded, the idea of 
| making a book suggested itself, and the present 
volume is the result. And a very entertaining 
one it is, opening to us a comparatively new 
world, making us acquainted with the pursuits, 
| hardships, and thrilling adventures, of the la- 
borious and daring lumbermen. 





GLANCES aT Evrorre. By Horace Greeley. New 
York: Dewitt & Davenport. For sale as above. 
Mr. Greeley, it will be recollected, during his 

late tour through Great Britain, France, It- 

aly, Switzerland, &c., furnished letters for his 
paper—the T'ribune—containing notices of the 
people, institutions, and industrial pursuits of 
the conntries through which he passed. These 
have been collected in a volume of 350 pages, 
and issued under the title of Glances at Europe. 

Mr. Greeley, where his partisan feelings do not 

obscure his vision, can generally see as much at 

a glance as anybody else, and tell what he sees 

in a plain, ingenuous, expressive style. His let- 

ters are valuable, containing much more solid 
and practical matter than is usually found in 
the notes of tourists. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS or ScoTLAND. By Agnes 
Strickland. Volume 2. For sale as above. 
The second volume of this work (previously 
noticed in our columns) contains the lives of 
Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of James V 
and of the Lady Margaret Douglass. The 
history of the Queens of Scotland generally 
possesses a tragic interest, which is vividly 
brought out in these able and spirited volumes. 





CaLirornia.—The Cherokee arrived at New 
York last Saturday, from Chagres, with up- 
wards of two million dollars of gold. A terri- 
ble riot, in which several lives were lost, had 
occurred at Chagres, between the natives and 
some returning Californians. The general 
news from California is unimportant. The re- 
turns of the election show the choice of Bigler, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, by 
some 1,500 majority. All the Democratic can- 
didates on the State ticket, and the Democratic 
candidates for Congress, are elected; the Demo- 
crats have also a majority in the Legislature. 
The whole vote polled is about 45,000. 

Accounts from the whaling fleet report fif- 
teen vessels lost. 

Painful reports of Indian depredations in 
Oregon had reached San Francisco. Many 
emigrants had been murdered on the Colum- 
bia river. 





DELEGATES TO THE National CONVENTION.— 
At a meeting of the Free Soil District Conven- 
tion, held October 28th, the following gentlemen 
were elected Delegates to the National Conven- 
tion from Massachusetts, District No. 1 : 

Dr. Sam’!. G. Howe, Hon. John C. Park, Dr. 
James W. Stone. Substitutes—John Grove, Esq., 
Bradford Sumner, Esq., Geo. F. Williams, Esq. 


a ee ee 


City Orpinance.—The authorities of this 
city have recently passed « stringent act rela- 
tive to houses which retail spirituous liquors. 
For a license to sell or barter all kinds of spir- 
ituous liquors, wines, cordials, malt liquors, and 
cider, in quantities less than a pint, sixty dol- 
lars is to be paid, and the Mayor shall be fully 
satisfied of the legal responsibility and good 
character of the persons applying for licenses; 
besides, they must be recommended by a ma- 
jority of the white housekeepers residing on the 
same side of the same square, and on the side 
of the square fronting opposite. The penalty 
for each infringement of the law to be not less 
than $10, nor more than $20 ; and in default of 
payment, the offender to be committed to the 
work-house for a term not exceeding ninety 
days. The law went into effect on the Ist of 
November. * 





Hayti—Foreien Inrervention.—Late ac- 
counts from Hayti state that the English and 
French Consuls have threatened Soulouque, 
Emperor of Hayti, with a blockade of all his 
ports, unless he will pledge himself to desist 
from all hostile attempts upon the eastern part 
of the island. We submit to our neighbors of 





Later From Evrore.—The steamer Frank- 


days’ later news from England. Cotton and 
flour had declined; the former, one-eighth of 
@ penny. 

Kossuth had not arrived at Southampton on 
the 2ist. Affairs at Paris looked threatening. 
Louis Napoleon might gain something by his 
bold movement in favor of universal suffrage, 
but it was doubtful. The new Cabinet is thus 
announced: M. Bilault, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; General Bour Jollier, Minister of War; 
M. Peanger, Minister of the Interior; M. Be- 
noit Fould, Minister of Finance; M. Seguin, 
Minister of Public Works; M. Lavill, Minister 
of Commerce; M. Soyer, Minister of Justice ; 
Admiral Parseval, Minister of Marine; and 
M. Giraud, Minister of Public Instruction. 





Tue ELecTIon In On10.—The Ohio States- 











son in the air of Syracuse. Although favoring 


Free Soil vote, while Vinton did not command 
the vote of his own party. 


duty on salt made at Syracuse. It would abro- 
gate the duty in order to convert the refractory 
Syracusans from the error of their way, and 


ommends another mode of punishment. It 


“The better way would probably be to send 
im drive a 


AMOROS. .- 


New Orleans, November 2.—The attack on 
Matamoros by the revolutionists commenced on 
the 2ist, and on the 23d Colonel Carvajal had 

ssion of the city within four squares of the 
Plaza, The Government troops still held out, 
but had suffered the loss of 150 killed and 
wounded. The Revolutionists lost but three 
men, including Captain Ford, who commanded 
a company of Texan Rangers. 


THE GREAT TELEGRAPH CASE. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 3.—The Court (Judges 
Grier and Kane) have decided the Telegraph 
case this morning. The opinion sustains each 
and all Morse’s patents in every particular, and 


telegraphing by recording at a distance by 
means of electro-magnetism, and as such is en- 
titled to protection ; and that the Bain line in- 
fringed upon his claims. The Court directed a 
decree and injunction to be prepared by the 
complainant’s counsel, in accordance with the 
prayer of the bill. 





Invasion oF NortuErn Mexico.—The rey- 
olution in Northern Mexico turns out to be 
very much like an invasion. ©n the 2Ist of 
October, a body of five hundred Texans made 
an attack on Matamoras, but was driven back. 
Several deserters from the United States army 
have joined the insurrectionists. 


Cusan Prisoners.—The Cuban prisoners 
despatched to Spain by the Captain General 
of Cuba are to be sent to the Preséde of Mel- 
lila or Ceuta. 





Pennsy.tvania Evection.—The Harrisburg 
papers publish the official returns of the elec- 
tion in their State: 

For Governor. 


William Bigler, Dem. - . 186,499 
William F. Johnston, Whig - 178,034 
Kimber Cleaver, Abolition - 1,713 


a 


ALONG THE LINE NORTHWEST. 
i. 


Washington to Baltimore—Beauty of town sites, and 
wisdom of “City Fathers”—Prophetic Parlance— 
Baltimore Cattle Show—Fine Sheep+A Woolly 
Cow—Good Stock from near Washingt¢n—Fair of 
the Maryland Institute—Mr. Kennedy’ Address— 
General Scott's Visit, &c, i 
Batimore, October $4, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: ° 
I am again on the line of travel tothe great 
Northwest. And as no one can méve in this 
direction, with his eyes and ears open, without 
seeing or hearing something every day worth 
talking or writing about. | shall dmp you a 
rapid letter now and then, in the hope of inter- 
esting that numerous class of persong who de- 
light in being readers of the heretical columns 
of the National Era. 
I do not undertake to say that this jliscovery 
is anew one; but I will aver most posttively, 
and if necessary insist most pertinaciously, that 
the country along the railroad, for about half 
the distance between Washington an¢ Balti- 
more, is among the most beautiful digricts of 
farming and wooded land to be found atywhere 
on this Atlantic slope. The neighbothood of 
the Relay Station, indeed, both up ard down 
the Patapsco Valley, is as picturesqué as any 
country can be which has not the boidness of 
mountain scenery. And the Jay of the land in 
the vicinity of Laurel, for any description of 
agricultural use, is as fine as that in any of the 
fertile valleys of Virginia or Maryland. I name 
these only as well-known spots: bat there are 
others, especially a short distance of the imme- 
diate track of the road, in every way their 
equals. 
All this being granted, as I think it readily 
will be, the problem next to be solved is, why 
Eastern thrift or speculation, in default of 
Southern, does not catch up this beautiful dis- 
trict of country, and make a garden ¢f what is 
now little more than a desert? Tha such an 
enterprise would “pay,” and thus answer the 
reat commercial test, no man can doubt who 
as two eyes in his head and a si ounce of. 
brains. ith the Baltimore thatzs now, and 
the Washington City that 7s to bela few years 
hence, it would x to be one @ the easiest 
things in the world to see and understand what 
must eventually be the condition ind value of 
the forty miles of highly improveble country 
that lies between. Why, if the whole of it 
were divided and laid off into little grape- 
patches and vegetable gardens alone, such as 
surround Philadelphia in the East and Cincin- 
nati in the West, it would prove twice or three 
times as productive as any description of manu- 
facturing stock that you can name, But, then, 
if there should be only a single improvement of 
this kind scattered here and there along the 
line of the road, and next to that a substantial 
New England or Pennsylvania farm house, and 
adjoining the grounds of that the handsome 
country residence of some tasty employee at 
Washington or some prosperous business man 
of Baltimore, and interposed among these, two 
or three rural settlements of small manufac- 
turers, who could procure their raw materials 
cheap in the latter of these two cities and dis- 
pose of their fabrics well in the former, how 
mnch more productive still would it not become! 
Depend upon it, sir, it is in the order of hu- 
man events, if not in that of nature, that such 
is to be the condition of things in. the beautiful 
section I have just passed over, for the fiftieth 
time. And many years will not elapse, before 
we shall begin to see the shaping of this des- 
tiny. And you, sir, I have little doubt, will live 
to see nearly the full realization of this promise, 
although the few first faint streaks of the morn- 
ing of another life, (of which Mr. Longfellow so 
beautifully writes in Evangeline, and of which 
Thomas H. Shreve had quite as beautifully 
written long before,) are even now beginning to 
whiten about your head into the hue of the 
fleecy clouds of the evening. For my part, one 
of these days, when I come back to Washington 
to see the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Re- 
public of Liberia received in state by the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet, and to look upon Weir 
junior’s picture in the Rotunda of the Embark- 
ation of the last slaves of Maryland for the State 
of Monrovia, I shall expect to pass from the 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay to those of the 
Potomac, along a continuous street / 
If I were a citizen of Washington, and espe- 
cially if I were a member of your Town Coun- 
cil, | would move incontinently that the “City 
Fathers” haveleave to visit Baltimore and Bos- 
ton, that they might see what egregious a 
mules they are making of themselves, in de- 
stroying the natural beauty of one of the hand- 
somest sites in the world for a great Metropolis. 
Why, the olovations which they are so indus 
triously and pertinaciously cutting down, form 
the very features that add so much to the charm 
of Boston, and make the new portions of Balti- 
more more beautiful than any other city in the 
United States. This species of vandalism ought 
to be stopped at once ; and if the Council cannot 
be made to see and believe this, the people of the 
City and the whole District ought to rise en 
masse, and protest against it. P 
The Annual Show of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society is well supplied this year, and 
well attended by the people of this and neigh- 
boring States. A very good exhibition is made 
of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. The 
show of agricultural implements is neither so 
various nor so good as I haye seen elsewhere. 
The best of the neat cattle, it seems to me, are 
those sent from the fine farm of Mr. Calvert, 
near Washington city. Some Durhams and 
half-Devons, among these, struck me as being 
very superior stock. I have seen better exhibi- 
tions of horses and hogs in the Northwest, but 
never 80 fine a show of sheep, and nothing like 
the display of poultry that is here. Among the 
sheep is a new importation of French Merinos— 
the largest wool-growers I have ever seen, and 
the best. They number but three head; yet, 
you will consider them well worthy of special 
mention, when I tell you that the largest and 
oldest of them, (a four year old buck) isreputed to 
weigh two hundred and ee et and yields 
a fleece of twenty-four pounds of the longest and 
finest wool that I have ever seen—and I haye 
seen and handled a good deal, at one time and 
another. Among the curiosities of the exhibi- 
tion, is a woolly cow, (a heifer about eighteen 
months old,) said to have been sent from Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. This animal is nearly as 
large as the average of the cows you will see 
feedin on Washin. commons, and has a 
saboeal coat, the color, te and length of 
fibre, of a white, coarse-wool So the 








IMPORTANT FROM NORTHERN MEXI- humbug, after all. 
CO—CAPTURE AND BURNING OF MAT. | 


decides that he was the inventor of the art of 


The show of vegetables is 
only tolerable, and that of fruits very poor. 
The only grapes worth naming are a very su- 
perior lot sent in by Mr. Blagden, of Washing- 4 
ton city, consisting of white Mediterraneans, 
yellow Syrians, (a magnificent cluster!) black 
| Hambrighs, and one or two other varieties. 
| The Annual Fair of the Maryland Institute, 
| now under way in the Hall of this Association, 
| pleases me better than oneihing else I have seen 
| in Baltimore. This new Hall is two hundred 
and fifty-five feet long, sixty feet wide, and 
thirty-eight feet high, and yet is fairly crammed 
with specimens of the manufacturing skill and 
enterprise of this city. The exhibition is a fine 
one loomakoat and does great honor alike to 
Baltimore and her mechanics. 

The opening of the Fair was signalized b 
the delivery of an instructive and eloquent ad- 
dress by John P. Kennedy, Esq. Theexhibition 
was visited last evening by General Winfield 
Scott, who was enthusiastically greeted as he 
entered and walked down thelong and brilliant 
Hall. When at the farthest end, he made a 
brief speech to the large collection of persons 
present, wltich was in as good taste and as 
prudent a vein as the several letters he has re- 
cently written in view of probably being a can- 
didate for the next Presidency. 

Yours, respectfully, 
CurRENTE CALAMoO. 


—_———_—_».— 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Makawao Mani, Sanpwicu Isianps, 
July 25, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I scarcely need tell you or your readers, that 
for the last two years everything has been 
fluctuating, exceedingly so. During the year 
1849, most of the foreign residents, mechanics 
and merchants, were absent from their island 
homes, either digging gold or speculating in 
California. Nearly one half of them died, and 
about one half of the survivors returned, mostly 
poor and sickly. It was soon found that a bet- 
ter means of obtaining gold was at hand than 
digging for it in California—that it lay in the 
soil of Hawaii, if it could be brought out. It 
was found that Hawaiian produce, vegetables, 
sugar, and syrup, wert in great demand at San 
Francisco. Vessel after vessel visited the 
islands from this city of gold and enterprise, 
and others were fitted out from the islands. 
During this year, trade from the islands to the 
coast was brisk, speculation was rife; potatoes, 
sugar, and syrup, brought a high price, and had 
a quick sale. During 1850, things went on 
swimmingly. Many seemed tothink that the 
millennium of commerce had dawned. I say of 
commerce, for though in April of that year “a 
very respectable number of the residents of Hon- 
olulu and some from other parts of the Hawaiian 
kingdom,” met to take preliminary steps to the 
formation of an Agricultural Society, and 
though such society was organized in August, 
yet | am sorry to say, that of the more than’ 
one hundred and twenty members of this 
society, precious few have attempted even to 
increase the agricultural productions of the 
islands. Certainly, there has been little, very 
little, increase of strength to the thin ranks of 
agriculturists. This is not perhaps strange, 
considering the character of the foreign com- 
munity at the islands. Some thirty are 
missionaries or ex-missionaries, seamen’s chap- 
lains, assistant missionaries, &c. More than 
twenty are regularly bred merchants, having 
extensive establishments. Here, too are the 
consuls of all nations sending hither these offi- 
cials—members of the king’s cabinet, judges of 
our courts, physicians, and mechanics. While 
[ think that much more agricultural activity 
could not have been expected of these gentle- 
men, members of the society, I still think that 
the fact is not very creditable to us as friends of 
Hawaiian improvement, that the spirit of enter- 
prise has found other channels than agricultu- 
ral. I amsorry that I cannot furnish you with 
statistics on this subject. You would be sur- 
prised to hear of the increase of mercantile 
business since the beginning of 1850. I can 
reckon up in my own neighborhood nearly 
twenty stores which occupy much of the atten- 
tion of some forty men, chiefly foreigners. Mr. 
Hitchcock, from the door of his house on the 
little island of Molohai, I am told, can count 
five stores.* Allowing the increase on other 
islands to be only half as great as on Mani, 
there will probably be found more than one 
hundred more stores than there were in Janu- 
ary, 1850. 

It did seem for a while that every foreigner 
on the islands would become atrader. During 
all the year 1850, business was lively; sugar 
and syrup and native productions high, and so 
of everything else. Kula, in my parish, was 
full of natives—some at work, as wages were 
high, and others speculating. Irish potatoes at 
one time commanded $4, $5, and even $6, per 
barrel in the bush, ten or twelve miles from 
the sea. Teamsters charged 50 cents per bar- 
rel for taking them to the sea. Ordinary na- 
tive women obtained $1 per day for filling carts 
with this vegetable. Money became exceed- 
ingly plenty, and all seemed to say, “ My moun- 
tain stands strong; I shall never be moved.” 
] had many fears for our people, lest this state 
of prosperity should prove their ruin, especial- 
ly as, in addition to the multitude of stores, shops 
were opened in several places for the sale of beer, 
or a vilecompound called “ beer,” which produ- 
ced drunkenness. I called as many of my people 
out on Wednesdays of each week as possible, 
and continually warned them of their danger. 
I also gave them work for the Lord—cause of 
benevolence, monthly concert contributions. and 
anti-slavery contributions, and I raised $800 
for a meeting-house. This seemed as clear 
gain, for reverse is the order of the day. The 
merchants from one end of the islands to the 
other are in the deepest embarrassment; and 
the planters, who combine the two characters, 
planter and merchant, are still deeper in em- 
barrassment than the city merchant. Syrup. 
of which planters have a large quantity, will 
not sell at any price. There is no call for po- 
tatoes, though the country is full of them; so 
that thousands of barrels will probably decay 
in the ground, and be lost. The natives are 
entirely destitute of money, it having all been 
icked up by the traders; and the traders are 
in the greatest distress, being unable to get 
their pay of the planters, who cannot turn their 
produce into money. What greatly adds to 
the distress of all parties is the scarcity of na- 
tive productions, (kula, sweet potatoes, corn, 
&c.,) natives having neglected to plant, for the 
sake of raising the Irish potato for the Cali- 
fornia market. What will be the result, no one 
can tell. I see not what can save the planters 
and many of the merchants from bankruptcy. 
There is no sale for lands, except at great sac- 
rifice; and unless something shall turn up to 
create a market for syrup, sugar, vegetables, 
&c., there must be heavy failures and much 
distress, 

You will have heard ere this reaches you of 
a great excitement in Australia. It seems that 
gould mines have Deen discovered in the vicini- 
ty of Sydney, New South Wales, and multi- 
tudes are rushing thither to grasp the shining 
dust. The Polynesian, our Government paper, 
of July 19th, gives copious extracts from the 
Bathurst Free Press and the Sydney People’s 
Advocate, and remarks—“ The receipt of this 
startling intelligence from Sydney created a 
great excitement in Honolulu on its promulga- 
tion, as was to have beenexpected. It became 
the town talk, in which everybody engaged. 
Conjectures in regard to the effects likely to be 
stoned were freely made, and as a result five 
vessels were advertised in one day for “the 
Austfalian gold mines.” Four or five thousand 
bags of flour also changed hands on Monday, 
for shipment to Sydney. If you have not the 
Polynesian, ask Mr. Lewis Tappan, and he’ll 
adhd the one for July 19. 

You will see from the Sydney accounts that 
the country is in a state of great excitement, 
and that oe will be ee Farmers, 
especially sheep farmers, will suffer greatly. 
One weidig = Honolulu “of “Th fact, the 
whole commercial fabric will be changed—and 
it is almost impossible to form any correct opin- 
ion of what is to take place. 1 suppose we shall 
have a second California here. Life and prop- 
erty I trust will be protected, although I fear 
we shall have thousands of expirees from Van 
Dieman’s Land, who are extreme vagabonds— 
none worse. The price of everything must 
rise.” Since writing the above, my eye has 
fallen upon a paragraph which I quote as ex- 
pressing my feelings from the first in regard to 
California. “From the foregoing relation of 
facts, some idea may be formed of the state of 
our town and district. In sober seriousness, 
‘ the times are out of joint. The wisest men are 
mere children in the matter, and are as little 
aware how it will end. At the present time, 
many of the poor people of the town are suffer- 
ing for want of bread, yet the aceursed thrist 
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at “woolly horse from the Rocky Mount- 





ains” might not have been so tremendous a 








for gold is impelling with headlong madness | 7 
hundreds away from their comfortable homes, | 7 


or hired service where their bodily wants were 
safely provided for. Most certainly must we 
conclude that whatever of good comes out of this 
discovery, it belongs to the future.” True, true; 
and I am mistaken if it may not be said, a re- 
mote future. We shall see, for one. I regard the 
discovery of gold in all the places mentioned 
above as asad affair, conferring but little good— 
immense evil. Yours truly, 
J. L. Green. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


The Mechanics Institute Exhibition—The * Queen of 


Song,’ again in the Queen City—Ohioj State Elec- 
tions, 


Cincinnati, October 30, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The Annual Fair of the Mechanics, Institute 
of this city is now in progress, having been 





a 75 cents; white do., of fair quality, 75 to 
cents, and such as is suitable for fami 'y flour; 
a 85 cents. Corn—sales of old white at 58 
}4; and yellow 54 a 55 cents; new white, 51a 
, and yellow 53 a 54 cents. Oats, 30a 34 
ts. Rye, 72.74 cents. Sales of clover seed 
$4.94 a $5 per bushel. 
Provisions.—Quiet—Mess pork at $16 a $16. 
1-2; prime do., $13.87a $14. Bacon steady— 
ulders, 9 1-4 a 9 1-2 cents; sides, 10 1-2; 
ms, 10 a 11 1-2 cents per lb. Lard in bbls. 
9 1-4 a9 3-8 cents; kegs, 10 1-2 a 10 3-4 
nts. 





| Wool.—Small sales of unwashed common at 
f a 18 cents perlb.; washed do., 34 a 27. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


| We would call the attention of our readers to this excel- 
jent medicine, with the satisfaction one feels in praising a 
benefactor. 


a cold seated on the lungs, and found relief and cure from 


Having been aftlicted by the serious effects of 


opened somewhat more than two weeks since, | its use, we can add our testimony to the much already given 


and to be continued for a week to come. 


This i to prove its singular mastery over disease If any medicine 


institution, some six to a dozen years ago, was} before the community can be relied on to cure affections of 
in successful operation, holding its Annual} thé throat and lungs, it is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Fairs for successive years, and exciting no little| 
interest among our mechanics. For some time 
past it has been suffered to lie in comparative 
obscurity, partly for the want of suitable build- 
ings, until the project of erecting a spacious 
and elegant building for the purposes of public 
lecture rooms, library, exhibition rooms, &c., 
was carried through, mainly by the efforts of 
two or three individuals, among whom Mr. 
Greenwood, president of the institution, and 
one of our largest manufacturers, deserves hon- 
orable mention. They can now boast of an 
edifice of noble dimensions, well adapted to its 
purposes, and ornamental to the city; and since 
its completion last year, the mechanics have 
shown an increasing interest in it, the number of 
members being constantly on the increase. The 
exhibition at the time of the State Fair a year 
ago was a creditable one; but this exceeds it, 
and, take it all in all, is the best display of the 





Christian Observer. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 
The unparalleled and astonishing efficacy of Dr. Wistar’s 





Balsam of Wild Cherry, in all the diseases for which it is 
recommended, curing many cases after the skill of the best 
physicians was unavailing, has effected a large aud increas- 
ing demand for it. This fact has caused several unprinci- 
pled counterfeiters and imitators to palm off spurious mix- 
tures, of similar name and appearance, for the genuine Bal- 
sam. “ Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry” is the only 
genuine. The rest merely imitate the name of the original» 
while they possess none of its virtues. 


LOOK WELL TO THE MARKS. 
Tne genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the worde 


“DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, Phila ,” 
blown in the glass—each bottle bearing a label on the front, 
with the signature of H. WISTAR, M. D. 


This will be enveloped hereafter with a wrapper, copyright 

























































kind ever made in our city. 
three hundred individuals, and fill six room 
and these chiefly from Cincinnati; and both i 
the department of mechanical inventions, an 
upon former years, both as to convenience an 
elegance of design. 
to learn, will contribute materially to cancel th 
debt still resting upon the institution. 


can be expected here. 


which they are intended. The machinery i 


those of a piano. 


petent performer. 


plete chime of bells put in this place. There i 


Besides Mr. Hanks, there is another founder o 


East. 


place. 
bath tub. On the top are spread sheets, pil 
lows, coverlet, &c., to all x: Fyprmey like an or 
dinary bed; and when you li 


the wearied frame of the invalid. 


is not another such establishment 
Union. 


The articles on exhibition are from over 


one of which is the great hall of the Institute. 
They are nearly all of Western manufacture, 


Thus far the Fair has 
been well attended, both by day and night, 
and often crowded, and the receipts, I am glad 


A brief 


One of the first objects that attract attention 
as you enter the lower room is a chime of 
church bells, eleven in number, made by Hanks 
& Co., of this city. The frame work in which | —— 
they are hung is of octagon form, about seven 
feet high, made to fit the Cathedral steeple for 


all arranged to strike the notes, the hammers 
being moved by keys on one side similar to 
I heard a number of tunes 
played with admirable correctness by a com- 
This will be the first com- 


a ring of bells (four in number) in the tower of one 
of our German Catholic churches, but the music 
made by them, though loud enough to satisfy | | 
any one, is anything but grateful to the ear. 


bells here, Mr. G. W. Coffin, and at both estab- 
lishments bells have been cast, and are now in 
use here, equal in tone to any brought from the 


A new thing in the exhibition is an hydraulic 
bed for the sick, made by Tatem & Co., of this 
The bed is water enclosed in an India 
rubber tick, which lines a box, in shape like a 


e upon it, it seems 
to be the very perfection of ease required by 


Greenwood exhibits over a thousand varieties 


knobs, latches, stirrups, hat-stands, looking- 
glass frames, &c., many of them cast of mallea- 
ble iron, and of very tasteful patterns and ele- 
gance of finish, indicating an extent and com- 
pleteness in this department that places Cincin- 
nati in the first rank. There is certanly no 
foundry tn the West equal in the variety and 
extent of iron articles produced, to Mr. Green- 
wood’s, and those who ought to know, say there 
in the 


The reaping machine exhibited is said to ex- 


ture of . BUTTS. 


secured 1844, ou which will always appear the written signa~ 


8, THE GENUINE AND ORIGINAL 
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DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
On account of its great popularity, has been 
d Extensively Counterfeited in Philadelphia, 


that for the finer fabrics, show an advance And some thousand bottles of the spurious imitation thrown 


into the market, and extensively circulated. 
EXAMINE CLOSELY BEFORE PURCHASING. 


Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
how prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 


e SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 


For sale also by— 


should be addressed, and for sale by his agents thronghout 
: 2 : ; ' 
notice of a few only of the articles displayed pecountey 


R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY & CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. § D. SANDS, New York. 





iroi sand. 
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dress, (Sept 6.) 


CALIFORNIA GOLD SEPARATOR. 
TT undersigned, having detected the fallacy of scien- 

s tific writers in their theory of centrifagal torce in whirl- 
ing fluids, has combined the centripetul power of the base 
of « whirlpool, with a very simple mechanical arrangement, 
wheh for the first time gives to the world a machine which 
fepirates in the most perfect manner, and with great rapid- 
ityaud ease, all the gold from crushed quartz or fr: m heavy 


Come to the Cali‘ornia $t:amship office, 25 Courtland 
street, New York. aud see :ni judge for yourselves, or ad- 
ARNOLD BUFFUM, Patentee. 
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Sept 25. 


; SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 

AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
then suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | can obtain their 
lani in a most every instance. 
clams on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one uf which 
T esn have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Ocs~ Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 


There are about 15,000 snch 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
‘7 C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 


. | ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 


fession at the Patent Office. 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rej:cted applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obiain patents in ail cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
. sous at @ distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
of hardware of his own manufacture—locks, | the Patent Office, prior to neaking application for a patent, 
may forward (vost paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'ars)a 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the informstion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention. and the requisite steps to be take. to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new ) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 
L Elisworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted b 1si- 
ness during the past seven years. 


He can be consulted on all 


Oct. 23 





NEW BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 







































cel the one taken to London, (Mr. Cormick’s, I 
believe,) as it has several improvements upon 
that. 
making gas from grease—it seems to work as 
if it carried on business for itself; and makes a 
beautiful light. 
dies, and hams, of course make a prominent 
feature in any exhibition of Cincinnati pro- 
ducts. 
tallow candles to a great extent, and much 
chemical knowledge, ingenuity, and skill, have | °! 
been employed to make the oil pure and clean, 


the clearest glass, and some of it appears as 
pure to the eye as water. 
with the nature of the fluid would suppose it 
to be oil. 
in the highest state of perfection. 


great variety, silver ware, daguerreotypes—a 
great display ; splendid specimens of bookbind- 
ing from the Methodist Book Concern and H. 
S. & J. Applegate, and numerous articles, might 
be noticed. 
closing, which was intended for the World’s 
Fair, but could not be finished in time. It is a 
picture drawn entirely by the pen, in black, 
blue, and red inks, of St. George killing the 
Dragon, on a space, I should judge, about three 
feet square. It is framed, and hung against the 
wall, so that, at a short distance, any one would 
take it to be a colored engraving, if not a paint- 
ing’ in water colors or oil. It is certainly the 
most extraordinary specimen of penmanship 
ever shown here, and reflects the highest credit 
on its author—a citizen of Pittsburgh. 
been regarded by some as the most remarkable 
object in the exhibition. 


gave her first concert last night in the Melo- 
deon. 
culty, but the enthusiasm and eagerness to ob- 
tain seats could not be compared with the ex- 
citement attending her first visit to the city 
This was owing, in part, to the fact that the 
tickets were not 
was none of the t 
in requisition to create a rush. She gives her 
farewell concert here to-morrow evening, (the 
3 


received here, give Wood for Governor a ma- 
jority over Vinton, of 23,116. There are nine 
counties to hear from, most of which are deci- 
dedly Democratic, and will swell Wood’s ma- 
jority to about 26,000. The yote for Samuel 
Lewis will be upwards of 16,000, being an in- 
crease over the Free Soil vote of last year of 
nearly three thousand. Senator Chase’s defec- 
tion has not injured us, I think, to any percep- 
tible extent. 
and Free Soil vote combined will not be less 
than nine thousand—enough to satisfy the de- 
sire of any seeker after office or a 


$3.68 3-4 and $3.75 for State brands. Genesee 
and Southern unchanged. Rye flour, $3.37 1-2. 
Corn meal $3.37 1-2 a $3.50. Wheat is un- 
changed ; 2,000 bushels Genesee at 96 cents, and 
2,500 bushels Canadian white-at 85 cents. 
Sales of 13,000 bushels prime red at 81 a 82 
cents. Corn improving; 40,000 bushels mixed, 
at 57 a 58 cents. Rye, 73 a 74 cents. 
visions unchanged ; 500 bbls. pork at $15 fornew 
mess, and $14.50 forold. New prime $13.62 1-2. 
Sales of 400 bbls. lard at 8 1-4 a 8 3-4. 


$3.50 per 100 ‘Ibs. on the hoof—equal to $4.50 
a $6.75 net, and averaging $2.62 gross; 100 
remain unsold, 
Philadelphia. 


$6.25 per 100 Ibs. 
flour at $3.81 1-4. The last sales of City Mills 


were at $3.75. Rye flour, $3.56 1-4. Corn 
meal, $3. 





* All but two of these 25 were opened in 1850, 


wheat at 65 a 72 cents, and good to prime at 


A small machine is in operation for 
Lard oil and stearine can- 


Lard oil has ousted spermaceti and 


No one unacquainted 
This is the place to find this article 


Artificial teeth, surgical instruments, saws of 


I can only refer to one article. in 


Oct. 39—4t 


EWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, Publish- 


«rs, Booksellers, and Stationers, 138 Superior street, 


Cleveland, Ohio, respectfully announce that they have 
commenced business as above, and have become the West- 
ern Publishers of all the works issued by J. P. Jewett & 
C¢.. of Boston, among which are the following, to which at- 
tention is solicited : 

The Works oj Leonard Woods, D. D., 5 vols. 8vo. 

The Works of Lyman Be.cher, D. D ,6 vols. i2mo., in 
ptess—let volune ont. 

Comment+ry on the Book of Acts, by Prof. H. B. Hack- 
ett, . 
Grote’s History of Greece, Ist Am ed., 10 vols. 12at0. 
Also, the thrilling tale, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


lL vol 8vo. 


ed 


UNCLE TOWS CABIN, 


i in ¢ Are published in the columns of the National Era. All orders 
and the candles elegant =m appearance. The from the West for this interesting book should be directed 
lard oil is displayed in long slender bottles of | to us. 


We have also made arrangements with Messrs. R. 


Cirter & Bros , of New York, to keep constantly on handa 
fujl assortment of all their various publicationa; in addi- 
tin to which we have for sale a great variety of standard 
theological, religions, and miscellaneous books and station-- 
“r which wi!l be sold at tue lowest prices. 

mt 


ergymen, teac! ers, and literary men, are requested to 


call at our store when in Cleveland, where they will find 
files of various re'igious and liter-ry papers, with conveni- 
eaces for writing, &«., at their service. 
tion given to furnishing parish, Sabbath schools, publie 
ani private libraries, and all orders fillea with promptuess 
alll dispatch. 

Sermon, letter, and foolscap papers of various patterns 
for sale by 


Particular atten- 


JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
133 Saperior street, Cleveland Ohio. 





It has 


WORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN _ 


ONTINUES to practice law in the Supreme Court; to 
A attend to cases before Congress ; to prosecute claims 
hnd settle accounts against the Departments and Boards of 
Commissioners; to procure patents at home and abroad; 
to obtain pensions and bounty lands ; to collect debts, divi- 
fends, legacies, and inheritances, in any part «f the United 
States and in foreign countries; to make investments of 
funds in loans and stecks, andon bond and mortgage; and 
to negotiate the purchase and sale of loans. lands, and pat- 
ent rights, in any State in the Union. 
paid to California land title cases, coming up to the United 
|States Supreme Court on appeal. 
Communications prepaid, addressed to W. G. Snethen, 5 
Carroll Place, Capitol hill, Washington, D. C , will meet 
with prompt attention. 


Particular attention 


Oct. 30—ly 





Jenny Lind arrived here two days since, and 


The tickets went off without any difli- 
ut up at auction, and there 
arnum tact and clap-trap put 


ist.) and then returns East. ; : 
The official returns from seventy-nine counties 


Maryland. 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at a reasonable cost 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty sites 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfolness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. Abont 75 acres could be aivided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an eqnal quantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. There is an orchard of 150 
peach t:ees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun-dried brick, a 
log-titchen separate from the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water running 
— the place, with sufficient water and fall for a small 
mi 

long cre‘it for the residue if desired. Address 

Oct. 23 





FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 


five miles from Washington, in Prince George’s county, 
It contains 178 1 2 acres, above 30 0f which is a 


Hay se'ls in the Wash- 


About 60 acres of wood- 
The land, ex- 


It is well fenced. 


Price — $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash; a 


MAKTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 





ood’s majority over the Whig 


Yours, 





THE SOUTH BEND CASE. 


PAMPHLET of 24 pp. has just been published, entitled 
“The South Bend (Ind.) fugitive Slave Case, involving 


the Right toa writ of Habeas Corpus” It is for sale by 
William Harned, 48 Beekman street, New York. Price $3 
a hundred, and 5 cents single copy. 


Aug. 7—3m 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, November 3, 1851. 
Flour moderately active, 10,000 bbls. at 


lV. 


us. 


Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Thi 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

os S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising ,Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal B 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 


e forthe National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 


His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street; New Yor 


rd 


nilding,)is also agent for the Natienal Era. 





Pro- 


BattimoreE, November 3, 1851. 


Beef Cattle—Prices range from $2.50 to 


and the balance were driven to 
Hogs.—Good supply. Live hogs at $6.00 a 


Flour and Meal.—800 bbls. Howard street mai 


distances beyond that. 


NEW PAMPHLET BY REV. JOHN G. FEE, 
HE Sinfulness of Slaveholding shown by appeals to 
Reason and Scripture. By John G. Fee, Minister of the 

Gospel in Kentucky. 36 pp. 12me. 

Gray, and for sale by William Harned, at No 48 Beexman 

street, New York. Three dollars per hundred, and six 

cents single copy. This pamphlet has just issued from the 
press, and it is intended, we understand, to give it a wide 
circulation in Kentucky and elsewhere. 
sured by a gemtieman who has resided in Kentucky that 
Mr. Fee’s writings are held in high estimation, and are 
eagerly sought after, especially by the great body of the 
people. When it is considered that it has been claimed by 
many influential persons in that State, that slavery is not 
sinful in itself, a well-written argument drawn from reason 
and Scripture to the contrary cannot be considered unneces- 
sary 


Printed by John A. 


We have been as 


This pamphlet is well printed, and is we)l adapted to 


general circulation both in slave and free States, for there 
are some even here, ministers and laymen, who deny the 
\sinfuiness of slavery inallcases We trust the friends of 
Freedom will send their orders, and aid in the wide circula- 
tion of this seasonable and able essay. 


coor bay new law requires 


If sent throngh the 

the postage ha Lae. art R- 
four cen’ 

two cents a copy for 500 miles, and cei: Sosa 





Grain and Seeds—Ordinary to red 
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LINES BY MILTON IN HIS OLD A@ 


This sublime and affecting production was but Ite- 
~ ly discovered among the remains of our great pic 

et, and is published in the recent Oxford editioj of 

ilton’s Works. i 


IT am old and blind! i 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown; | 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind ; 

Yet I am not cast down. 





Ps 











I am weak, yet strong; 

I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to Thee. 


O merciful One! . 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near, 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward mo; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 

I recognise Thy purpose, clearly shown ; 

My vision Thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred; here 

Can come no evil thing. 


0! IT seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
Wrapp’d in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round mv throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 
When airs from paradise refresh my brow, 

The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


—_——_s- 





For the National Era. 
THE WIDOW AND HER CHILDREN. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Day was scarcely dawning in the East, when 
a young boy stole softly through the back decor 
of a house in the city of B——, and stealthily 
made his way to the street. With an ocza- 
sional glance behind him, as if he feared par- 
suit, he walked ey ! onward, until, jast 
beyond the limits of the city, he reached a 
spot marked by a tall guide-post, where a read 
branched off from the great turnpike he was 
pursuing, and stretched away toward the moan- 
tains on the East. Here he paused and steod 
for some seconds, gazing at the white guide- 
board, not that he needed its aid to tell himin 
what direction that road led, for he well knew 
that, after tugging up hills, stealing through 
vales, and leaping many a limpid stream, 
through a course of twenty miles, it ran close 
along the edge of a tract of forest, in the shad- 
ow of which dwelt a pale, wan-cheeked widow, 
whose every thought, sleeping or waking, was a 
prayer for her boys. 

For a moment, this thought pulled at his 
heart-strings, and even the great, black hand on 
the guide-board seemed, in the dim twilight, 
to point with asolemn gesture towards home, 
but then came the memory of his stern, impe- 
rious master dragging him back to his hated 
service; the thought of his uncle’s biting re- 
bukes, the ridicule of his young shopmates—and 
Jim Farnham turned his back doggedly on the 
friendly guide-board, and took the great turn- 
= to Troy, from whence he expected to reach 

ew York. 

Proud, petted, and self-willed, as the boy was 
when he was apprenticed to Mr. Meeks, igno- 
rant as he was of the services which would be 
required of him, perhaps with a different mas- 
ter he might have succeeded better, or at least 
been spared much subsequent suffering. But 
Mr. Meeks was whard man; his apprentices 
were to him, not so many immortal beings, for 
whose future destiny he was in some degree 
responsible, but so many speculations, in which 
pecuniary profit and loss were involved ; and he 
treated them accordingly. Jim had not been 
there long before he began to think of running 
away. But the trouble was, which way to go. 
He dia not care to go home, for he was exceed- 
ingly sensitive to ridicule, and had boasted quite 
too largely, before he went away, of what he 
should do when he got to the city, to hope to 
escape that—besides, his master had not failed 
to impress it upon his mind, that there were 
certain writings in his possession, that gave him 
unlimited control over him, and he knew that 
he should be compelled to go back ; so he deci- 
ded to leave it until his brother came home, and 
make Ben take him to sea. 

When the letter dictated by the widow, and 
written by Ellen Cross, reached him, announcing 
the fact that Ben had come and gone without 
seeing him, his course was taken at once, and 
the next morning found him, as we have sesn, 
on the road to New York, which he hoped to 
reach before Ben sailed. 

The first intimation that his mother had of 
his leaving his master was through an adver- 
tisement in the county newspaper, warning, és 
usual, “all persons against harboring or trus- 
ing him on his master’s account.” It was asal 
blow to the poor woman, rendered inexpressibly 
bitter by the thought that, after all her indu- 
gent love, her boy had preferred wandering 
among strangers to returning to her arms; and 
even the hurried note, which soon reached he: 
from Ben, stating briefly that he had met Jin 
as he was on the eve of sailing, and should take 
him with him, brought with it little comfort, for 
in those few words she read the utter destruc. 
tion of all her pies the uselessness of her life- 
long battle with the ocean. It had, as it were, 
stretched forth its resistless arm, and plucked 
her children from the very bosom of the hills, 
ieaving her desolate and alone. It was in vain 
that sweet Ellen Cross tried to infuse into her 
something of her own trustful, hopeful spirit. 

“T shall never see my boys again,” was the 
sorrowful reply—so constantly repeated that 
Ellen could no longer keep her dark forebodin gs 
from shadowing her own heart—a shadow that 
grew more distinct when the time came for the 
Tartar’s arrival in port, and she did not appear— 
broader, dee r, and colder, when month after 
month went by, and there came no news from 
her, and even ship owners and insurance offi- 
cers gave her up as lost, until all its fearful 
darkness was realized. It was a touching sight 
to see this young girl struggling to bear up 
against the great sorrow that shadowed all her 
young life, and striving to comfort the childless, 
heart-broken widow, whose reason at times 
seemed to grope dimly amid the night of thick 
darkness that had closed around her. The 
baptism of pain had come. 

CHAPTER V. 

A battered and dismantled hulk u 
broad and limitless expanse of sea was 
remained of the noble Tartar. 

The long, regular sweep of the waves, among 
which the wreck og heavily every mo- 
ment, proved that the fury of the storm was 
long since over; yet this fact, although it did 
not escape the eye of the elder of the two wretch- 
ed beings clinging to the wreck, brought with 
it little comfort. The struggle for life was well 
nigh over. 

renched to the skin, shivering from cold, 
exhausted by pain and hunger, we much doubt 
rests — that bore or could have 
recognised, in those wasted, squalid fi the 
strong-limbed, athletic boys who a few saath 
before had caused her widowed heart to sing 


~~ 
e elder slept—a broken, feverish sleep ; for 
at last he murmured, faintly, as in a dream— 
“There is the old well, brother, and the wa- 
ter dripping from the bucket, and the very 
same old gourd from which we used to drink! 
Don’t = see it? Stand away, and let 
drink, Jim, for { am choking with thirst!” 
“Ben! !” moaned the frightened 
his side, striving to sit up and arouse the 
er, wee late ter ee a There 
nothing here but this terrible sea. e shall 


m a 
that 


= 
aes g 
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mother!” and the boy a down again upon 
the deck, weeping bitterly. 

Ben Mocts’ sted himself up, and, feebly 
brushing back the long hair from his brow, 
strove to collect his wandering senses. In the | 
hurricane that had swept over them like the 
besom of destruction four days before, a falling 
spar had struck him in the breast, and shat- 
tered his right arm from his elbow to his shoul- 
der, and the pain and fever attendant upon it 
had, to Jim’s great horror, brought on occasion- 
al paroxysms of delirium. Even more terrible 
than all that he had suffered since he left 
home—than even the death which visibly, as it 
were, sat waiting and watching for them—was 
it to that remorse-stricken boy to hear him 
calling so wildly for his mother and Ellen, or 
murmuring faintly of woods and streams and 
the aports and occupations of their happy child- 
hood! 

Grasping a rope that dangled from the stump 
of a mast, he steadied himself, while he anx- 
iously scanned the prospect in every direction. 
Then, sinking down again, he turned his hol- 
low, sunken eyes upon his brother’s face, and 
for the first time, since the “whooping billows” 
swept their miserable companions from the 
wreck, Jim saw them filling with tears. There 
was no insanity there then ; none in his tones, 
as, laying his hand upon Jim’s, he said, faint- 
“Listen, Jim—I am not crazy now, but there 
is a strange feeling—a faintness here, -where 
that spar struck me,” and he laid his thin hand 
upon his heart, “that tells me I must die. Don’t 
talk, now,” he went on, seeing Jim about to 
speak, “but listen to what I say. Last night ! 
thought I saw, here-away to the northward, a 
sail. I said nothing about it then, for I thought 
I might be mistaken ; I think I caught a glimpse 
of it just now, but my eyes are too dim to see 
clearly; yet I feel certain that God has heard 
our mother’s prayers, and that before man 
hours that saul will be down upon us. It w 
be too late for me, Jim, and”—— 

“Oh, Ben, Ben—for pity’s sake, don’t talk 
so!” interrupted the sobbing boy. “It is I that 
should die! I that run away and broke our 
mother’s heart!” 

“J don’t know, brother. I was older than 
you, and should have thought more of her hor- 
ror of the sea, and less of my own wishes. But 
it is too late now. You will tell her all this, 
Jim, and you must never leaye her again. And 
there is another to whom you will be kind, for 
my sake.” For a moment, the poor fellow 
paused, and the great tears, passing from be- 
neath his closed eyelids, told how bitter was the 
thought of parting with his betrothed. 

“Poor Ellen! that piece of silk that I bought 
in Havana was for her wedding dress. It must 
go to the bottom with the old chest and the ship; 
but you will tell her about it, Jim; tell her I 
forgot nothing, and thought of her till the last. 
You will say little about the hunger and thirst 
and cold to them, at least not at first; it will be 
hard enough for them to bear, without that ; 
but tell mother that I read her Bible as I 
promised, and in my dying hour relied upon its 
promises.” 

There was a long pause, broken only by the 
heavy, sullen washing of the waves against the 
sides of the wreck, and the sobs of the younger 
brother. 

At length Ben said— 

“Try to raise yourself, Jim, and look steadily 
to the windward, just in the range of that stump 
of a mast. Do you not see a speck, as it were, 
in the distance ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, dear Ben !” cried the boy, 
as in despair he sank again by his side. 
“There is nothing to be seen, but this terrible 
sea.” 

“Vet it should be there, and if this breeze 
holds, will be down upon us by to-morrow morn- 
ing.” He looked long and anxiously in his 
brother’s face, as if there were something that 
he wished, yet feared to speak. 

“Jim,” ‘the said, at length, “if it should hap- 
pen before that time—if I should be gone before 
they hail you, you will not be afraid, will you? 
Afraid of me!” 

“Oh, Ben, don’t—pray don’t talk so dread- 
fully about dying! Ifyou die, I shall die too!” 

“And you will not let them put me in the 
sea without a prayer, brother,” he went on with- 
out minding the interruption; “it would make 
mother easier to know that her boy was buried 
like a Christian, though it was in the sea. And 
there is another thing, Jim. If you should live 
to get home, and ever get money enough, I 
should like to have you put up a little stone 
with my name and age upon it, in the grave- 
yard, by the side of the one we had put up for 
father. We picked up walnuts to buy that, you 
remember. Ellen will help you, and sometimes, 
of a Sunday evening, you will go there together 
and talk about me.” 

Murmuring together, as had been their wont 
in childhood, that prayer which has comforted so 
many sad hearts, “ Our Father,” they stretched 
themselves upon the deck, while the night drew 
on, and for the first time since the storm burst 
upon them the moon struggled through the 
rifted clouds, and looked down upon their lone- 
liness. Ben slept at length, but Jim—oh! it was 
a terrible thing for that young boy to sit there 
hour after hour, listening to the eternal washing 
of the waves and the hollow groaning of the 
wreck as she settled heavily in a trough of sea, 
gazing in the ghastly face of the sleeper, so like 
to death that he must needs.count the pulses in 
the hand which clasped his, to know that life 
was still there ! 

He thought he should go mad, but poor Ben’s 
voice, murmuring some familiar word, at length 
broke the fearful spell, and toward morning he 
too fell asleep, and, as if to atone for all these 
horrors, God sent him a happy dream of home. 

At length he thought he heard his mother’s 
voice calling him and Ben, as had been her 
custom every morning, when the rising. sun- 
beams tipped the tall tree-tops with fire, and, 
making an effort to spring to his feet, he saw 
before him, not the sunlit forest, but the tall, 
tapering masts of a brig that lay at a short 
distance, rocking on the waves, and heard, not 
his mother’s voice, but the cheerful hail that 
rose from a boat that was making towards the 
wreck as fast as six well-manned oars could 
impel her. With a faint answering “ hallov!” 
he sunk beside his brother, crying— 
“Ben, dear Ben! they have come! 
saved !”” 

But there was that strange something—that 
undefinable, but unmistakeable seal upon the 
sunken face of the sleeper, that told him, igno- 
rant as he was of death’s mysteries, that his 
brother would wake no more on earth. ; 
Ben Farnham’s wishes with regard to his 
burial were religiously fulfilled. Captain Forbes 
himself read the service for the dead over his 
body, and then, soon as the blue waters had 
closed over him forever, they left the dangerous 
proximity of the wreck, and the seamen unfold- 
ing her white wings, again sped on her course 
towards the distant shores of the Mediterranean 
sea. 


We are 


It was a stormy autumn night. The rain 

ured in torrents. while the wind tore through 
the forest as if it had a gage of battle with every 
individual tree, riving, twisting, and uprooting 
them in its wrath, stooping even to strip the 
humblest bramble that had found shelter be- 
neath them of its leaves, while at intervals 
there came a pause in the wild tumult, a settled 
hush, as if the elements themselves sighed over 
the desolation they had made, even while they 
gathered breath to renew the combat. 

Out through the murky darkness gleamed a 
faint light from the widow’s cottage window, 
falling athwart the little footpath, and giving to 
the mottled trunk of the old button-ball before 
the door an almost ghostly appearance. 


Wild as was the storm without, there was a 
mightier presence within, for. the widow was 
ing away from earth. The weary night 
that had settled down upon her after the loss 
of the Tartar was drawing to a close, the light 
of eternal day was breaking in upon that poor, 
bewildered mind. Ellen Cross and her mother 
were beside her, listening to her broken and in- 
coherent murmurs. They were ever of her boys, 
and it seemed to the thoughtful fancy of Ellen 
that the spirit continued *. ware —_ 
wan lips, as if there still lingered a faint hope 
that it might yet blessthem in the body. Pres- 
ently she made a motion to be raised, and, sup- 
rted in the arms of Mrs. Cross, she laid her 
shrivelled hand upon the brown locks of the 
weeping Ellen, od gathered back all the fleet- 
ing faculties of life, to pour them out in blessing 
upon the head of one who, in her own words, 
“had been more than a daughter unto her.” 
The very elements seemed to hush themselves 
that voice, asin broken, tremulous accents 


Ellen Cross sprang to her feet, and cast a 
piercing glance Tito the darkness, to see if he 
was not followed—then sank by the side of the 
bed, moaning and trembling as if the whole 
force of the wild storm without had centered 
in her breast. But for one moment the widow 
sat upright, and, drawing the boy’s head to her 
bosom, she whispered, faintly— ae 
“Ts it as I feared? Are you alone, my boy‘ 
And he pcre left, mother? 
“T am all that is left, mother. ie 

Groping with her trembling band until it 
again rested on the head of llen, and still 
clasping her child to her heart, the widow sank 
back in the arms of Mrs. Cross, while her lips 
murmured blessings so faint and indistinct that 
the angels alone could hear them. — At last the 
lips were motionless, the flickering breath 
ceased, and ‘the orphan boy and the widowed 
maiden arose and gazed upon the face of the 
dead. 


Over the very spot where the widow’s cottage 
stood a railroad now passes ; houses have sprung 
up in the solitary places, and the voice of the 
wind in the grand old woods will never again 
fill the heart of man or boy with strange memo- 
ries of the sea, for the axe of the speculator 
has been there, and only here and there a patch 
of green woodland remains to tell of its former 
grandeur. 
There is no vestige of the old home of the 
widow and her children remaining, but they 
are not quite forgotten. In the village grave- 
yard are three or four slabs of white marble 
bearing their names, for Jim did not forget his 
brother’s dying wish ; and sometimes, of a winter 
night, when the storm howls wildly without, 
enhancing by the contrast the comfort within, 
some ruddy-cheeked matron tells to the listen- 
ing group around the fire their story, and, with 
many @ significant glance at the corner where 
her own boyssit with the morris-board between 
them, enlarges on the perils of the sea, and the 
evils of “running away,” and tells how Jim 
Farnham never, never could forgive himself for 
disregarding his mother’s wishes. 
It is quite certain that he never forgot it, as 
many a proud, discontented, self-willed boy, 
bent upon “running away to sea,” has found, 
as he sat in the comfortable parlor of the 
“ Sailor’s Home,” in one of the crowded streets 
of New York, and listened to his story, for a 
pen of that picture which poor Ben was. so 
ond of painting has been realized. There is 
the neat house, there the blue water and the in- 
terminable crowd of shipping; and there, in the 
features of the serene, thoughtful-eyed woman, 
whom the master of the house calls “sister,” 
and the homeless, friendless sailor blesses as an 
angel, may be traced something of the girlish 
beauty of Ellen Cross. 

QUAKER’S REVENGE. 

Obadiah Lawson and Watt Dood were neigh- 
bors; that is, they lived within half a mile of 
each other, and no person lived between their 
respective farms, which would have joined, had 
not a little strip of prairie land extended itself 
sufficiently to keep them separated. Dood was 
the oldest settler, and from his youth up had 
entertained a singular hatred against Quakers ; 
therefore, when he was informed that Lawson, 
a regular disciple of that class of poopie, had 
purchased the next farm to his, he declared he 
would make him glad to move away again. 
Accordingly a system of petty annoyances was 
commenced by him; and every time one of 
Lawson’s hogs chanced to stray upon Dood’s 
place, he was beset by men and dogs, and most 
savagely abused. Things progressed thus for 
nearly a year, and the Quaker, a man of deci- 
dedly peace principles, appeared in no way to 
resent the injuries received at the hands of his 
spiteful neighbor. But matters were drawing 
to a crisis: for Dood, more enraged than ever 
at the quiet of Obadiah, made oath that he 
would do something before long to wake up the 
spunk of Lawson. Chance favored his design. 
The Quaker had a high-blooded filly, which he 
had been very careful in raising, and which 
was just four years old. Lawson took great 
pride in this animal, and had refused a large 
sum of money for her. 

One evening, 2 little after sundown, as Watt 
Dood was passing around his corn field, he dis- 
covered the filly in the little strip of prairie 
land that separated the two farms, and he con- 
ceived the hellish design of throwing off two or 
three rails of his fence, that the horse might 
get into his corn during the night. He did so, 
and the next morning, bright and early, le 
shouldered his rifle and left the house. Not 
long after his absence, a hired man whom he 
had recently employed, heard the echo of his 
gun, and in a few minutes Dood, considerably 
excited and out of breath, came hurrying to 
the house, where he stated that he had shot at 
and wounded a buck; that the deer had attack- 
ed him, and he hardly escaped with his life. 

This story was credited by all but the newly 
employed hand, who had taken a dislike to 
Watt, and from his manner judged that some- 
thing was wrong. He therefore slipped quietly 
away from the house, and going through the 
field in the direction of the shot, he suddenly 
came upon Lawson’s filly, stretched upon the 
earth, with a bullet hole through the head, from 
which he warm blood was still oozing. 

The animal was warm, and could not have 
been killed an hour. He hastened back to the 
dwelling of Dood, who met him in the yard, 
and demanded, somewhat roughly, where he 
had been. 

“Pye been to see if your bullet made sure 
work of Mr. Lawson’s filly,” was the instant 
retort. ; 
Watt paled for a moment, but collecting 
himself, he fiercely shouted, “do you dare to 
say I killed her?” i . 

“ How do you know she is dead?” said the 


an. 
Dood bit his lip, hesitated a moment, and 
then turning, walked into the house. 

A couple of days passed by, and the morning 
of the third one had broken, as the hired man 
met friend Lawson, riding in search of his filly. 
A few words of explanation ensued, when 
with a heavy heart the Quaker turned his 
horse and rode home, where he informed the 
people of the fate of his filly. No threat of 
recrimination escaped him; he did not even go 
to recover damages, but calmly awaited his 
plan and ‘hour of revenge. It came at last. 
Watt Dood had a Durham heifer, for which 
he had paid a heavy price, and upon which he 
counted to make great gains. 

One morning, just as Obadiah was sitting 
down, his eldest son came in with the informa- 
tion that neighbor Dood’s heifer had broken 
down the fence, entered the yard, and after 
eating most of the cabbages, had trampled the 
well-made beds and the vegetables they con- 
tained out of all shape—a mischief impossible 
to repair. 

“And what did thee do with her, Jacob?” 
quietly asked Obadiah. 

“] put her in the farm-yard.” 

“Did thee beat her?” 

“1 never struck her a blow.” 

“Right, Jacob, right: sit down to thy break- 
fast, and when done eating I will attend to the 
heifer. . 

Shortly after he had finished his repast, Law- 
son mounted a horse, and rode over to Dood’s, 
who was sitting under the porch in front of his 
house, and who, as he beheld the Quaker dis- 
mounting, su d he was coming to demand 

ay for his fl ly, and secretly swore he would 

ave to go to law for it if he did. 

“Good morning, neighbor Dood ; how is thy 
family?” exclaimed Obadiah, as he mounted 
the steps, and seated himself in a chair. 

“All well, I believe,” was the reply. , 

“T have a small affair to settle with you this 
morning, and I came rather early.” 

“So I suppose,” growled Watt. 

“This morning my son found thy Durham 
heifer in my garden, where she had destroyed 
a good deal.” 

“And what did he do with her?” demand- 
ed Dood, his brow darkening, 

“What would thee have done with her, had 
she been my heifer in thy garden?” asked 
Obadiah. 

“Yd shot her !.” retorted Watt, madly, “as I 
suppose Pip: have done; but we are only even 
now. Heifer for filly is only ‘ tit for tat.’” 

“Neighbor Dood, thou knowest me not, if 
thou thinkest I would harm a hair of thy heif- 
er’s back. She is in my farm-yard, and not 
even a blow has been struck her, where thee 
can get her at any time. I know thee shot my 
filly ; but the Evil One prompted thee to do it, 
and I lay no eyil in my heart against m 
neighbors. I came to tell thee where thy heif- 
er is, and now I'll go home.” 

Obadiah rose from his chair, and was about 
_to descend the steps, when he was stopped by 

mate who hastily asked, “what was your filly 
worth ?” 


“A hundred dollars is what I asked for her,” 
replied Obadiah. 








see our mother’s face! Ol mother | mother 


it called down the blessing of the widow’s God 
upon the kneeling maiden. Suddenly there 
came.a footstep upon the threshold, and a boyish 
figure, dripping with rain, sprang through the 
room, and flinging himself by the side of the 
gitl, cried, tremblingly— 

“Bless me, even me also, oh, my mother!” 





2 AeA aR NERA. 


“Wait a moment!” and Dood rushed into 


the house, from whence he soon returned, hold- 
ing some gold in his hand. “Here’s the price 
of your filly; and hereafter let there be a pleas- 
antness between us.” 

“Willingly, heartily,’ answered Lawson, 
grasping the proffered hand of the other ; let 
there be peace between us.” 

Obadiah mounted his horse, and rode home 
with a lighter heart ; and from that day to this, 
Dood has been as good a neighbor as one 
could wish to have, being completely reformed 
by the RETURNING OF GOOD FOR EVIL. 

Cin. Columbian. 


LAST DAY OF THE GRAND EXHIBITION. 


The London Times gives an animated de- 
scription of the final scene at the great exhibi- 
tion of the world’s skill and industry: 


“Let the reader fancy what it must have 
been to comprehend within one glance fifty 
thousand people assembled under one roof in a 
fairy palace, with walls of iron and glass, the 
strongest and the most fragile material happily 
and splendidly combined. Let him, if he can, 
picture to himself that assemblage in the centre 
of that edifice filled with specimens of human 
industry and natural wealth, from every civil- 
ized community and the remotest corners of the 
globe. Let him tax his imagination to the ut- 
termost, and still beyond the material magnifi- 
cence of the spectacle presented to him—let 
him remember that the stream of life on which 
he looks down contains in it the intellect and 
the heart of the greatest metropolis in the most 
powerful empire in the world—that strong feel- 
ings, such as rarely find utterance in a form so 
sublime, are about to find expression from that 
multitude, and that in heathen times, even 
when liberty was still a new power upon the 
earth, the voice of the people was held to be 
the voice of God. Not only the days, but the 
minutes of the Great Exhibition were number- 
ed, and the first sign of its dissolution was given 
by Osler’s crystal fountain. Just before five 
o’clock struck, the feathery jet of water from its 
summit suddenly ceased, and the silence of the 
vast assemblage became deeper and more in- 
tense. The moment at last came. Mr. Bel- 
shaw appeared at the west corner of the tran- 
sept-gallery on the south side, bearing a large 
red flagin his hand. This he displayed as the 
clock struck, and instantly all the organs in the 
building were hurling into the air the well- 
known nétes of the National Anthem. At the 
same moment the assembled multitudes uncoy- 
ered ; and those who witnessed this act of loyalty 
from an ¢dvantageous position will long remem- 
ber the effect which it produced upon their 
minds. Where just before nothing was visible 
but a mass of black hats stretching away until 
lost in the distance, immediately there appear- 
ed a great sea of up-turned animated faces, and 
to the solemn silence of expectancy succeeded 
a volume of sound, in which the voices of the 
people were heartily joined. The Crystal 
Palace ig not adapted for organ music, and not- 
withstanling the number of them exhibited, 
they camot, from the size of the building, be 
played in concert. The consequence was, that 
as a mufical performance—there being no prop- 
er organization in the matter—the singing of 
“God sve the Queen” was a very discordant 
demonstration of loyalty. Herr Sommer did 
everything in his power and in that of his in- 
strument to keep the people in tune, but he was 
only partially suceessful. Some professional 
singe also gave their aid upon the occasion, 
and inspired the assemblage with courage to 
follow, On the whole, however, foreigners 
would have managed this matter better; and, 
though it is useless now to express regrets, it 
does stem a pity that proper steps were not 
taken t) make the performance of the National 
Anthem as effective as it might have been. 
About the feeling which accompanied it there 
could be nc mistake, for as soon as it had been 
closed there arose such cheers as Englishmen 
alone know how to give. These were continued 
for several minutes, and when the last of them 
died away, there passed over the entire buiiding, 
and with an effect truly sublime, a tremendous 
rolling sound, like that of thunder, eaused by 
thousands «f feet stamping their loyalty upon 
the boarded floors. Under this demonstration 
every part of the edifice trembled, and, as it 
swept from west to east, many an cye was rais- 
ed with ¢nxiety to the girders and pillars, which 
in long perspective were stretched out before 
them. And now the time had arrived for the 
death peal of the Exhibition to be rung out. 
Some one~fung out from the gallery of the 
transept a piece of calico, on which was inscri- 
bed the well-known passage from Shakspeare’s 
Tempest, 3. 

“Our revds now are ended: these our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself — 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 

“ A minute or two was allowed to elapse be- 
fore the fatal signal was given, and during this 
brief interval the assemblage remained silent 
and motionless. At last it came, and a perfect 
storm of bell peals broke over the building. 
The executive seemed to have collected all their 
strength for a last effort in this department of 
their duties, and we do hope that to the other 
statistics of the great undertaking now closed 
may at onee be added the number of tympa- 
nums broken on the final day. Ireland, with 
her charaeteristic love of making as much 
noise as possible with the tongue, has sent the 
most powerful bells to the Exhibition ; but these 
resources, added to the bells of all nations, 
were deemed insufficient, and China had to 
come to the rescue with her gongs, and India to 
strike up some fine savage notes from her tom- 
toms, before the signs of an intention to depart 
were unmistakably manifested. The concourse 
of people for a long time remained massed _to- 
gether, as if no power could separate or fuse 
them; but at last small currents and ripples of 
human beings might be seen setting toward the 
exit doors, and these gradually increased in 
yolume and rapidity as the shades of evening 
fell. One by one the gas lamps were lighted, 
and the building, divided between the empire of 
day and night, assumed an aspect curiously in 
harmony with its defunct character. The po- 
lice and the pappers appeared on the scene, first 
in small knots, and then, when they had moved 
the people on a little, in extended line. By 
gently pressing on them they at last induced 
them to go, but it was dark, and six and a half 
o'clock, before the building was completely 
cleared, and the bells finally ceased tolling. 

In looking back over the career of the vast 
enterprise which has thus auspiciously been ter- 
minated, the consideration which first and most 
strongly impresses itself on the mind is the un- 
precedented popularity which it has attracted. 
Of this we quote some striking facts as illus- 
trations. In the month of May, 734,672 visits 
were paid to the building ; in June, 1,133,116 ; 
in July, 1,314,176 ; in August, 1,023,435 ; in Sep- 
tember, 1,155,240 ; and in the first eleven days 
of October, $41,107. These figures give a total 
of 6,201,866 as the sum of visits to the Exhibi- 
tion. Everyone will calculate according to his 
particular fancy the proportion between visits 
and visitors, but at least it is obvious that seve- 
ral millions of people bave had their minds en- 
larged, and their respect for industrial pursuits 
incre by a portion of their time, more or 
less considerable, being spent in the Crystal 
Palace. The greatest number of people ascer- 
tained to have been in the building at any one 
time was at 2 o’clock on Tuesday last, when 
92,000 persons were present. On the same day 
the number of visiters reached its maximum, 
and was 109,915. Between 11 and 12 o’clock 
on Monday last, 28,153 persons entered the 
building in one hour. 

When it is remembered that these extraordi- 
nary figures, which can be thoroughly relied 
pag fs accuracy, illustrate popular movements 
that only a few years ago would have been pro- 
nounced on the highest authority most danger- 
ous to the safety of the State, we have the 
more reason to wonder that they should have 
taken place, not only without disorder, but also 
almost without crime. The total number of 
charges made at the police station at the Prince 
of Wales's gate, relating to offences within the 
building, is, we are informed, twenty-five, of 
which nine were for picking pockets, six for 
senate to do so, and ten for petty larcenies at 
stalls. 

Looking at the popularity of the underta- 
king in a monetary point of view, the facts are 
onually extroradinary. The largest amount 

en at the doors on any of the five-shilling days 
was £5,078, on the 24th of May. The great- 
est half-crown day was Saturda last, when 
£4,845 13s. 6d. was received. The greatest 
shilling day was Tuesday last, when the sum 
taken amounted to £5,283 3s. In May the 
highest receipts were on the 24th, when up- 
ward of £5,000 was taken, the lowest being 








the pound days, In June the greatest was a 


shilling day, when upward of £3,000 was 
taken, the lowest being the first shilling-day. 
In July, the highest (a half-crown day) was the 
18th, when nearly £4,000 was received ; the 
lowest being the 19th, a five-shillings day. 
During the month of August, the harvest oper- 
ations told visibly on the receipts, the greatest 
being on the 5th, a shilling day, when more 
than £3,000 was taken, and the lowest being 
on the 2d and 30th. During the month of 
September the average was still smaller ; but 
the 29th and 30th were great shilling days, and 
brought in £3,009 each. 


AN EXCITING SCENE. 


A few days since, on board a steamer from 
Memphis to Cincinnati was a very large crowd 
of passengers. Our attention was drawn to the 
unusual number of passengers flocking upon 
deck ; with the captain and two or three offi- 
cers of the boat, we joined the crowd in search 
of an incident to drive away the monotony of a 
steamboat trip. Arriving at the spot which 
seemed the centre of excitement, we found a 
man in Quaker-like attire sitting on a large 
chest, declaring that it should not be broken 
open unless they killed him. Soon from the 
chest, as if in distress, was heard a. voice, ap- 
parently, of a colored person. 

“Let me out; I had rather go back to 
massa. Oh, mercy! I can’t stay here any 
longer.” 

“Look here, my friend,” says the Captain, 
“you'll have to get off that chest.” 

“PIl be darned if I do,” he replies. 

“Oh, dear! let me out—let me out,” came 
distinctly from the chest, as if in apparent suf- 
focation. 

“Mate,” said the Captain, “bring some 
men, take that person off the chest, and break 
it open.” 

The person, showing fight, was seized by the 

assengers, all believing he was carrying off Mr. 
arkey, contrary to law made and provided. 

The mate seized an iron bar, and forced it 
between the lid and body of the chest. 

“Oh! don’t kill me,” says the stifled voice ; 
“TI want to get out; I want to go back; oh, 
dear ! [ shall die.” 

“Hold out a few minutes longer,” says a good- 
natured philanthropic person, stepping out; 
“you shall soon be released.” 

Quite an intense feeling was now raised in 
the crowd when the mate forced the lid; as it 
came from the chest, an unearthly laugh came 
from the old clothes with which it was filled, 
and no sign or appearance of any living thing. 
Amazement appeared on the countenance of 
the before angry but now bewildered lookers- 
on. We were shortly after led into the mys- 
tery by the Captain, who informed us of what 
he was before aware, but had forgotten, that 
the inimitable ventriloquist, the “ Fakir of Siva,” 
stood by, an apparently anxious spectator of 
the proceedings. 


THE BOATMAN OF THE LOIRE. 


The greatest interest has been excited among 

a certain class of persons by the investigation 
of papers of the rich capitalist who died lately 
in Paris, leaving behind him not only an im- 
mense fortune, the greater part of which is to 
be distributed in deeds of charity, but also a 
reputation unstained, a name honored and 
blessed by the poor and needy, to whom he was 
indeed a friend and benefactor. It appears (at 
least thus goes the Paris gossip) that the said 
individual has kept very curious memoirs of his 
life, wherein are preserved the chronicles of all 
his transactions with the high nobles of the 
country. The numberless occasions wherein 
the bearers of the greatest names among the 
aristocracy were fain to have recourse to his as- 
sistance to extricate them from pecuniary em- 
barrassment; the correspondence which from 
time to time has been going on with every 
member of the exiled family of Bourbons, ail 
tending to the one soul-absorbing subject of our 
epoch, the raising of money, are all set forth in 
these memoirs, which will be of the most ex- 
traordinary interest, should the family persist in 
causing them to be published. This man, with 
the soul of a philosopher, the heart of a prince, 
was the son of a poor boatman who worked the 
ferry at Ancenis, on the Loire—a true Vendean 
a Chouan to the very soul—and yet, by dint of 
prudence and circumspection, managed to earn 
a living without suspicion on the part of the 
sans culottes all through the Vendean war. 
With the steady courage of his race he would 
ly the oar the whole day long upon his usual 
eat, conveying horses, men. and baggage, for 
the service of the Republic—belying his princi- 
ples, not for the sake of gain, but for the op- 
portunity which the occupation . bestowed for 
serving his friends—the royalist chiefs—and at 
night would start forth, under cover of the 
darkness, to convey arms and provisions from 
one bank to the other, in order to assist the 
Vendeans in carrying on the war. One night 
the boatman was lying as usual waiting 
amongst the reeds which line the shore just 
above the passage at Ancenis; his oars were 
muffled, and himself closely enveloped from 
head to foot, for he had received intimation 
during the day that a family of royalists of 
great importance would cross the river at mid- 
night, in order to join their party then shut up 
in Laval, where they were bent on making their 
last stand. It was a dark and dreary night, 
just fitted to favor the escape of the fugitives, 
and the honest boatman was forced to trust to 
his ear alone for the snnouncement of their ap- 
proach. The night was far advanced ere the 
well-known hissing sound, imitative of . the 
screech owl, the rallying cry of the Chouans, 
broke upon the stillness of the night. In a 
moment the little black craft cut through the 
water with the swiftness of an arrow towards 
the spot whence the sound proceeded, and with- 
out saying a word—for both speed and silence 
were necessary in those days—Jean Landrean 
proceeded to assist the fugitives on board. The 
party consisted of a gentleman and lady with 
two infant children. The gentleman was stand- 
ing holding one of the children in his arms, 
while the lady was seated on a small chest with 
the other infant on her knee. The rumbling 
sound of the patache which brought them to the 
spot was distinctly heard in the distance. The 
passengers soon were seated in the boat, and 
the boatman proceeded to lift the chest, but all 
his efforts were in vain. The weight of its con- 
tents, and the imprudence of the lady who had 
seated herself with her child upon it while 
waiting for the boat, caused it to sink so 
deep in the mud as almost to disappear among 
the reeds, and it became evident at once that it 
would be impossible to recover it without as- 
sistance. In the midst of this dilemma, the 
heavy gallop of horses, and the clanking of the 
swords of the horse-patrel, who in those troub- 
lous times were ordered to pace the shore the 
whole night long, were heard approaching. In 
a hurried whisper the gentleman bade Jean 
Landrean push off. “The chest contains my 
fortune,” said he—“the hopes and security of 
our most righteous cause—but the safety of my 
wife and little ones is of more importance, 
Let us row them across, and we will return 
and fetch the chest when we have seen 
them safely landed on the opposite shore.” 
Jean Landrean did as he was bid; he rowed 
the party across the river, and landed them 
all in safety. By this time the patrol had ap- 
proached close to the spot they had just quit- 
ted, and the sound of their voices could be dis- 
tinctly heard. They passed on, however, with- 
out observing any trace of the strangers; but 
the incident had caused the lady to feel such 
nervous terror for her husband’s sake, that she 
would not suffer him to leave the place of safety 
he had reached, in order to rush upon danger, 
as it were, by crossing again to the opposite 
bank. Jean Landrean therefore departed alone 
in search of the chest, taking with him ropes 
and tools to disengage it from the mud. He 
succeeded in a short space of time, and return- 
ed in high glee, bearing it in triumph before 
him. His terror may be conceived when, upon 
reaching the spot he had quitted a short time 
before, he found it deserted—not a trace of the 
travellers he had ferried across to be seen—not 
a sound indicative of their presence to be heard. 
He wandered distracted up and down until the 
dawn; and the first light of day showed him 
traces of strife and murder, which must have 
taken place during the short time he had been 
occupied on the other side of the river. The 
and reeds were all trampled and broken, 

and evident tokens of scuffle and resistance to 
be observed as far as the entrance to the small 
wood which clothes the rising ground which 
encloses the Loire at thisspot. Jean Landrean 
followed, through bramble and through briar, 
the path which had evidently been forced by 
the resisting fugitives, until beneath a tree he 
found the lifeless corpse of one of the children 
lying bathed in bloed, its brains having been 
ed out against a tree. By its side by the 

hat and cloak of the lady, all + Beecwnr in gore, 
but no other token of the passage of the fugi- 





tivee—no other indication of the path by which 














the survivors had been hurried was anywhere 
to be observed, and Jean Landrean returned to 
his boat, disconsolate and broken-hearted, to 
begin his daily task with bitter remembrance 
of the past night. The chest lay concealed he- 
neath the floor of his hut until the end of the 
war. Every inquiry concerning its owner was 
set on foot by Jean Landrean ; it contained gold 
to an enormous amount. As much publicity as 
could be given to the event was romoted. by 
the honest boatman, but in vain. The thing re- 
mains a mystery to this hour. Jean Landrean 
died a wealthy man, but even on his death-bed 
he bade his son, whom he left rich, happy, and 
respected, to use every endeavor to discover the 
owner of the gold; and for many years his son 
also made every research, sparing neither time 
nor expense to fulfil his father’s dying com- 
mand. A rude cross in the wood, on the spot 
where it is supposed the mortal struggle took 
place between the flying royalists and some re- 
publican soldiers, a small tombstone of white 
marble in the graveyard of Ancenis, raised by 
Jean Landrean over the corpse of the murdered 
babe, are all that is left to tell the story of the 
ill-starred royalist gentleman and his unhappy 
wife. 

The chronicles of La Vehdee could furnish 
many such an episode as this, but there are few 
who, like Jean Landrean, would seek to make 
the story known. He reverts to it even in his 
will, and leaves an annuity|to be bestowed for- 
ever on the oldest boatmin on the Loire, in 
order to commemorate the unhappy event 
which, against his own desire, had been the 
foundation of his own fortune. 

Paris Cot. of London Atlas. 


SCHOOL FOR MINING. 


A writer in the New York Tribune, after al- 
luding to the various mining regions ‘in the 
United States, and to the probability that in 
the Great Basin, Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, 
California, Missouri Territory, and the western 
part of Missouri, coal, not less than the metals, 
may be found in almos: exhaustless quantities, 
thus concludes : 

“The mineral wealth of the country being 
of so much importance. and the wants of the 
rapidly increasing poyulation becoming so 
much greater every year, the value of a large 
body of scientific and thaough miners becomes 
more and more apparent Yet we believe there 
is no institution in this country which pays 
anything more than an necidental attention to 
this department of practival science and engi- 
neering. We think the time has come when a 
school for the formation of scientific miners, 
embracing in its instructions the whole field of 
mathematics, engineering, geology, chemistry, 
mineralogy, and natural philosophy, could be 
abundantly sustained. The whole course of 
teaching should be adapted to the education of 
young men to act as miners, with scientific and 
practical knowledge sufficient to anticipate and 
prevent those frequent Utopian enterprises that 
often absorb splendid fortanes, as well as ruin 
men of only moderate means. 

“ We invite the attention of the public to 
this suggestion. Whether the remodelling of 
some institution already established, or the 
founding of a new school, be resolved upon, we 
are convinced that an American School of 
Mining is needed,-and will yet render signal 
service to the great indusirial interests of the 
Republic.” 

“Oxip Tom.”—An article went the rounds of 
the papers some months ago, mentioning a case 
of longevity in Clarke county, which proved to 
be incorrect. We have aninstance of longevity 
in this county, in the person of a black man, 
whichis nofiction. Wehayeseen Tom (familiar- 
ly known as “Old Tom”) on several occasions, 
and conversed with him. ~ He is now one hun- 
dred and fourteen years of age. He was born 
in Virginia, but came to Georgia in early youth, 
and has been in the family of the Greenes from 
that period. He now lives with his daughter 
Fain, on the plantation of “Mass Lemmy,” 
about three miles from our village, on the 
Greensborough road. His daughter Fain, with 
whom he lives, has been the mother of nineteen 
children, sixteen of whom were raised to ma- 
turity. “Old Tom” is yet able to do light 
work: “picks up sticks,” “patches his own 
clothes,” and says he must work as long as he 
lives. He has been a professor of religion fifty 
or sixty years; has lived consistently with his 
profession, and “fears no evil” in the world to 
come. He abjured whiskey in early life; talks 
much of the “old war,” and thinks General 
Washington was the greatest man that ever 
lived— Temperance Banner 

Virein1a.—We had hoped that the tide of 
emigration from our State to the West was 
about to cease, but it does not at present. The 
tide is as strong as ever. For weeks past, we 
have witnessed large companies passing our 
office from various portions of the East and 
Southwest, bound for the Western free States ; 
occasionally a group with a few blacks for 
Missouri. These persons, as we learn from 
them, had generally made their arrangements 
to move from the State before the new Consti- 
tution was submitted to the People. After the 
adoption of the proposed Constitution, and the 
carrying out, by the first Legislature elected 
under it, of that system of improvement long 
demanded by the People and by the best in- 
terests of the State, it is expected that the an- 
nual drain of the bone and sinew of this good 
old mother of States will cease. We would 
not forget to mention in this connection that 
the prospect of the adoption of a popular Con- 
stitution has had the effect to induce a largely 
increased immigration from other States into 
Virginia. A large company passed up this 
valley last week, to Nicholas county, with a 
view of purchasing lands there for a perma- 
nent settlement. They were from New York. 

Kanawha Republican. 





Assyrian Discovertes.—The last number 
of the London Athenzeum contains a communi- 
cation from ,Col. Rawlinson, announcing an 
important historical discovery. He has de- 
ciphered some of the cnneiform inscriptions 
brought from Nineveh by Mr. Layard, and 
found them to contain some remarkable verifi- 
cations of Bible history. They are records of 
one of the Assyrian kings, who proves to be the 
Sennacherib of the Scripture. They notice his 
war against the King of Sidon; and describing 
the battle between the Assyrians and Egyptians, 
in conformity with the accounts of Josephus 
and Herodotus, notice the proceedings of Sen- 
nacherib against Hezekiah, King of Judea 
The names of Hezekiah, Judea, and Jerusalem, 
are given in the inscriptions as Khazakiyah, 
Ursulimma, and Jehuda; “and the tribute 
which the Jewish king pays, in order to free 
himself from his enemy, is stated almost in the 
very words of Scripture. The annals of Sen 
nacherib in this inscription extend over seven 
years, and a cylinder has been met with, which 
gives the events of two years more. Other 
points of identity between these annals and the 
Greek and Biblical notices of Sennacherib like- 
wise occur: but the chief point of interest is the 
establishment of the identity of the king who 
built the great palace of Koyunjik with that 
sovereign. A secure startiag-place is now ob- 
tained for historical research, and a rapid pro- 
gress will be made in fixing the Assyrian 
chronology.” 

The French Assembly, by a vote of 319 
to 232, has made an appropriation of 78,000 
francs to continue M. Botta’s exploration at 
Nineveh, and the scientifit expeditions to 
vender, it is contrary to the principles of republi- 
can Government that the basiness should be 
monopolized by a few individaals. 

7. Ifthe sale of liquor is not a moral busi- 
ness, (on account of its uniform tendency to 
produce immorality,) the licensing of it cannot 
make it so. 

8. As the traffic in intoxicating drinks, as a 
beverage, uniformly brings with it such an im- 
mense train of moral, physical, and pecuniary 
evils: therefore, we, the people, ask and pray, 
and in duty bound will ever pray, your honor- 
able bodies to deliver us from this CURSE, so 
far as the refusing to grant licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks will effect that 
object. 





Tue Sanpwicn Istanps—Speaking of the 
annexation of these Islands to the United States, 
Mr. J. J. Jarvis, who has been for a number of 
years a resident of Honolulu, where he publish- 
ed a newspaper in English and Hawaiian, says 
that the offer is now made to the citizens of 
the Republic, as a free gift, of the entire Sand- 
wich group, on such terms as Congress may 
themselves impose. The Islands ask in return 
simply to receive the rights and protection ac- 
corded to American citizens. The area of the 
group is 6,500 square miles, a, 5 of suport- 
ing ten-fold its present population, (80,000.) 
One million dollars’ worth of American mer- 














chandise is annually consumed. 
permanent population is not far from 1,000 
possessing valuable sugar and coffee plantations 
in which, and other permanent improvements, 
large sums have been expended. The floating 
American population touching at these Islands 
annually is not far from 15,000 seamen and 
voyagers, from some four hundred vessels, 


Its American 





BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 

One door east of Z, D. Gilman’s Drug Store 
eainened EXHIBITION FREF. * . 
meet the increasing patronage of this tablis 
T the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been ihment, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this county seed, 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistancein, , 


rating department; and | have therefore associ rhe ope- 
‘ $s0clated wi 

Mr. 2 M. Cory, trom New York, which will enable wen’ 

0 


maiotain the present popularity of this Gallery 
Some valuable additions to the co lection Of sper 
have been recently made, among which we will m: os mens 
of JENNY LIND, taxen from life; one of AMIN that 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype ¢ SEY, 
Kome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOL ye ties 
The collection of the United States Senate. intend, 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be beld in | seden my fur 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of w} ich ey 
seen at this time. ite be 
; Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best Gorm 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times th on 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his City, tove her Ww 
constant and snesessful practice for the last twelve + 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerre,+.. 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of ton. oi... 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and gauss 
position, cannot be surpaesed. nonet 
By a new and improved process practiced at this estat 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the g A 
of one second, enabling parents to supply thems 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of ull av. 
&F~ Ministures neatly set in lockets, breast;ins fing 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. : stad 
N.S. BENNETY 






ot) } 






Jan, 2. Le or F. M. CORY 
GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANGE BI Si. 
NESs, 

OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an 


hounce to the public that they have enter 
0 c ered into eopart. 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange —y + a 


ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 
SELDEN, WITHERS, & Co. 
All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 


promptness and fidelity. 


WILLIAM SELDEN late Treasurer U. St 

ON, reas 7. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Aleran'ria, Virginia. “ 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 
, - P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
an. % 





WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D, ¢ A 

Askett se procuring Patents in the United Stu: 
and foreign countries. — 
They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 

tions, and transact all business conuvected with their r, 
fession. io 
They will reviseand attend to the recousideration of thous 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specitication ang 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper elain, 7 
Persons residing at a diatance may pracure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions 
may have their applications for patents madein proper tury 


and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 


personal attendance at Washington, by writing to theanb. 
scribers. 

Modelscan be safely sent to us by the Expreasen 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mui) 


Letters must be post paid. 
Officeon F street opporiteths Patent Otice 


P. H. WATSON 
July 18 B.S. RENWICK 


FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATI) £ 


AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carringe Tops, § 
HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce 4 po); 
out to render leather soft, pliable, water proof, a4 
much more durable. 

It may be had at the manufacturer’s wholesale price 
New York—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane 
Albany, N. Y.—Archibald MeClure. 

Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co , Terrace street. 
Philadelphia—T. W: Dyott & Son, 132 N. 2d street 
Pittsbarg, Pa —MeCardy & Loomis 

Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central atreet 
Bangor, Me —George W. Emerson, 4 Smith's Bloc 
Cleveland, O.~ Seaman & Smith. 

Cincinnati, O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pearl street 
Moutreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs 

Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Childs. 

And in the cities and principal towns generally throug! 

out the Northern and Western States of the Union 

Aug 21 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD, 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays) 
FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS, 


OX and after Monday, 2d December, the mail and pasven- 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 o'clock 
daily, (except Sundays.) through in five and a half hours 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare ir 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold ir 
the car. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 8 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M. and 10 P. M. 

OTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner's 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty po nds allow- 
ed each passenger. J. G. HARDIE, 

Baltimore, April td. Acting Agent 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 pages, $\ per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in adlvince 

Siz Nos. of 32 pages eacn, and sir of 9% each, making 76% 
OL. Uf commences July, 1851. This unique origina 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man-- presents 

new and well demonstrated systems of P/renology, Phys 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a hew point of 
view the great wonders of theage. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are its aiuis. Specimen nny 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Vr. JOSEPH 

R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 

Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 

two dollars. June 12—lyi 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor ir 
Chaneery. Cadiz. Harriaon aonnty. Ohio lan.9 


THOMAS EMERY, 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton am 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 





HENRY MINER & CO., 
SS in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfield street 
between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. [his is 

the most extensive Cheap Publication Houre in the Wes 
where may always be found the principal Magazines, aii 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. ; 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pa 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes. Inks, snd in she! 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholerale an! 
retail. as cheap as can be parchased in any city iv the Uni 
ted States. 

The National Era and other periodicals are kept fursale 

Feb. 13—Ilyg 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 
Is the special Boston and New England office for the! 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washite 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of por 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agen" 
avd clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper sclicite d. 

The Independent—weekly. Kdited by Kev. Leonard | 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and he 
Henry Ward Beecher. stated Contributors. Ke 
Express from New York, ana deNvered by carriers at 3- 
a year, free of postage; single numbera, 6 cents. Price» 
mail, $2. : 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for ' 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. t.. Bailey, Washington Pr 
delivered free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year; by mi 
cents. a 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $!4y' a“ 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and rets!),* 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 


The New Englander, a quarterly journal, comma 






Ling 


ry 


the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view o! the 4 
gressive movements of the age, religious and — . 
holds itself free to treat on'every subject that may '¢ e ' 
sumed. to be interesting to intelligent Uhris tan _ the 
to such men, in every profession and position, it ad * . 


itself. Edited by a Committee, inclading some of re 

minds of New Haven. Kach volume begins in februa 

Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 
OF" Subscriptions and renewals to the above 


¢ licited by ' 
‘it for all useful ate 2 LIGHT. 3 Cornhill 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOY MENT. 
MERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1852 —To mare ‘ 
Postmasters, Teachers er Schools, Book Agen 
5 f of Families. 
Oe anestoun Pistected Book Establishment removes 
to ISL William Street, (near Spruce,) New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WAN TED. 
The subscriber publishes a large numberof m% 
bouke. very popular, and of such @ moral and religi a 
ence, that while good men may safely engage in b né ‘ a 
lation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive * 


Periodical? 


table 
t varus 


us influ 





dase haa 





ion for their labor. ; P 
OF Te young men of enterprise and tact, this — 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment a a ~ ay 
met with. There is not a town in the Union w her aot 
honest and well disposed person can fail selling trou 
200 volumes, according to the population. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


“ Pictorial Description of China and India,” yh y 


and “ Thritling Incidents of the Wars of the United S 
600 pages. Retail price, $2.5"! per vol. 
Var publications are too numerous to be 
‘ tisement. ten will 
a Any person wishing to embark in the enterPr be 
risk little by sending to the Pablisher $25. 10 + whole’ 
will receive sample copies of the various works a wpriins 
sale prices,) carefully boxed, insured, and directo, a Wid 
a very liberal per centage to the Agent for his trou aie f 
these, he will soon be able to ascertain the most 8 
and to order accordingly. ‘ su peceit® 
02F~ Persons wishing to engage in their sale, — a 
promptly, by mail, a Circular containing full pa 4518 
with “Directions to Persons disposed to act us 1g en m4, bY 
gether with the terms on which they will be furnis® 
addressing the subseriber, post paid, Vas 
ROBERT SEAKS, Publishe?; Yorks 
181 William Street, New ** 


described in 





hi 

To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the Us 
States : o, withos 
Newspapers copying this advertisement, a8 amg iT 
any alteration or abridgment, Gnajotiog this vopy of 
giving it six inside insertions, shal) receive ot order) 
one of onr $250 or $3 works, (subject to the” vice 
sending one or more papers marked “ Sears aF “c-. 4—6t 

New York. ee ee 

HOOKER & HAWLEY, |, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, 73 R 
necticut. JOHN HOOF * Ni eY 
JOSEPH K. HAN” 





4, Oo 


Sept.12—ly 






Olle owl] 

MPROVED LA&D UILL.-—Lard Vil of the oo gst 

] equal to sperm for combustion, also for oo always ot 

woollens, being manufactured without acids, ~ 4 expres 
urchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepa fot 

1 . Orders received and exec 

Lake, Atlantic, and Southerncities, also for the 


















‘ : 
ort THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufactory 0 
Jan.20, 38 Waterstreet, near Walnut, Cine poe 
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